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Editorial 


Theological education, and particularly its relation to the 
Church’s liturgical life, is the theme that opens this issue of the 
Quarterly. Because of its importance—in the family and parish 
as well as in the seminary—we shall return to it in our next 
issue as well, 

A question frequently arises that directly concerns the issue 
of Orthodox theological education: How are we to evaluate and 
use the results of scientific research produced by scholars who 
do not share our trust of the Orthodox tradition of exegesis? 
Do we accept them uncritically, trusting in the reputation of the 
scholar in question? Or do we disregard them as inevitably 
irrelevant (if not detrimental) to our interests because they fail 
to reflect Orthodox Tradition in all its fullness? 

Neither of these two approaches is really adequate, since 
the one leads to a relativizing of doctrine while the other pro¬ 
duces an obscurantism based more on pride than on faithfulness 
to truth. Another, more responsible approach entails a critical, 
discerning evaluation of the studies we use, to appreciate their 
value from the point of view of fact if not of meaning. Take, 
for example, the following illustration: 

A number of the students at the Seminary this semester 
were polarized in their reactions to a book assigned in one of 
our courses on Scripture: Martin Hengel’s The Son of God 
[SCM Press, 1976], This is a contemporary study in biblical 
christology by a widely respected Protestant expert in Judaism 
and early Christianity, who teaches at the University of Tubin¬ 
gen. Hengel addresses “the riddle of the origin of the christology 
of the early church” through a lucid and remarkably thorough 
evaluation of the background and development of the title “Son 
of God” in biblical and extra-biblical sources, concentrating 
especially on early Christian confessions that express the unity 
of “the Jesus of History” and “the Christ of Faith.” His final 
chapter, entitled ‘Theological Conclusions,” provoked the major 
reaction. Hengel reflects the Protestant reluctance to find an 
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authentic trinitarian theology in the New Testament witness, 
and he limits the “meaning of Jesus” to His work of revelation: 
Jesus is Revealer, but “God” is Savior. “In Jesus, God himself 
comes to men with the fullness of his love,” Hengel concludes 
(p. 90). While this is true as far as it goes, its presuppositions 
will inevitably provoke a negative reaction on the part of the 
Orthodox reader. For Jesus must be seen and worshipped as 
the very embodiment of that love, not merely as the one who 
“brings” or “reveals” it. Jesus Himself is Savior only if He is that 
love, crucified and exalted; only if He is the Last and Perfect 
Adam who draws all men to Himself, as He declares in the 
Gospel of St John. Against Hengel, the Orthodox tradition 
affirms that the true “paradox” of christology is not the cruci¬ 
fixion of “the righteous Son,” but rather the incarnation of the 
eternal Logos—and His own death in the flesh. Only the percep¬ 
tion on the part of early Christian witnesses, guided by the 
Spirit “into all the truth,” that Jesus and the Father are (essen¬ 
tially) “One” (Jn 10:30) really explains the “development of 
New Testament christology.” 

Nevertheless, these and other possible criticisms of Hengel’s 
presuppositions and conclusions do not by any means justify 
our rejecting his work as worthless or “dangerous” to the faith. 
As a deeply committed Christian scholar, he has provided invalu¬ 
able insight into the historical circumstances surrounding the 
origin and growth of early christology. The point is not that we 
should dismiss his work a priori because his conclusions are not 
wholly compatible with Tradition, but that we should study and 
evaluate it on its own terms, with a critical eye and an open mind. 
The same holds for our evaluation of any work, scholarly or 
not. Orthodox or not. 

The aim of theological education, then, is not only to 
familiarize ourselves with a particular content. Equally import¬ 
ant is to acquire a particular approach or methodology, informed 
by Tradition and guided by the Spirit. Uncritical acceptance or 
arbitrary rejection of scholarly studies is, of course, easier than 
careful analysis and the exercise of discernment. But only the 
latter truly corresponds to the needs and aims of Orthodox 
theological education in the pluralistic and ecumenical environ¬ 
ment in which we find ourselves today. 
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The Role of the Liturgy in Orthodox 
Theological Education 

Dan-Ilie Ciobotea 


I. Theology as witness to the Church’s experience 

The problem of the relation between the teaching of theol¬ 
ogy and the liturgy today was analyzed in 1970 at the first 
international conference of Orthodox theologians in the Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Brookline, Mass., 
by Father Alexander Schmemann in his report on “Theology 
and liturgy.”* He stressed that both the theology and the liturgy 
of the Orthodox Church are in a deep crisis which is mainly 
due to the separation or rupture between theology and liturgy 
in the post-patristic period. The authentic and healthy relation 
demonstrated by the Fathers between Christian theology and 
the liturgy as an experience sui generis of the Church was de¬ 
stroyed first of all by Western scholastic theology. Under the 
influence of this theology on Orthodoxy, this relation was also 
compromised in the Orthodox Church with serious consequences 
for the life of the Church in general. 

What constitutes this crisis of relations between Orthodox 
theology and liturgy, according to Fr Schmemann’s analysis, 
and how is it manifested today? 

Whatever its ‘key’ or orientation. Orthodox theology 
seems deeply alienated from the Church, from her real 
life needs. Although taught in ofiicial ecclesiastical 

iPublished first in the “Greek Orthodox Theological Review," 17, 1/1972, 
pp. 86-100 and quoted in the book of A. Schmemann, Church, World, Mission, 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, N.Y., 1979, pp. 129-146. (We 
quote this book.) 
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schools, its impact on students usually evaporates on 
the day of graduation. It is viewed as an intellectual 
abstraction nowhere to be really applied; as an intel¬ 
lectual game which the people of God—clergy and laity 
—simply ignore. In our Church today, professional 
theologians constitute a kind of Lumpenproletariat and, 
what is even more tragic, seem to be reconciled to this 
status. Theology is no longer the conscience and the 
consciousness of the Church, her reflection on herself 
and on her problems. It has ceased to be pastoral in 
the sense of providing the Church with essential and 
saving norms; and it has also ceased to be mystical 
in the sense of communicating to the people of God 
the knowledge which is the very content of life eternal. 

A theology alienated from the Church, and a Church 
alienated from theology: such is the first dimension of 
today’s crisis.® 

What about the crisis of liturgy? Fr Schmemann defines it 
as nominalism, minimalism, and lack of influence on the con¬ 
crete life of Christians. Liturgical nominalism means that the 
forms and rites originally expressing the existential, spiritual 
experience of the church often remain forms derived of content, 
because of the lack of such experience in the liturgical and prac¬ 
tical life of the Church and Christians today. 

Minimalism is a selection from and arbitrary reduction in 
the liturgical and sacramental life of the Church, according to 
criteria which have nothing to do with the “lex orandi” of the 
Church. 

According to Fr Alexander, the liturgy has remained the 
focus, the “holy of holies”; it is the main—if not the exclusive— 
“occupation” of the Church. However, a deeper analysis would 
reveal here also a very serious crisis which cannot be resolved 
by the hasty and superficial liturgical reforms advocated by 
many today. A first aspect of this crisis is the growing nominalism 
of liturgical life and practice. In spite of its apparent conserva¬ 
tism and even archaism, this practice is hardly expressive of the 
genuine “lex orandi” of the Church. Entire and essential strata 

^Church, World, Mission, pp. 130. 
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of the liturgical tradition, while faithfully preserved in liturgical 
books, are little by little disappearing from practice or else are 
preserved symbolically and transformed beyond recognition. Eu¬ 
charist and the sacraments, liturgical seasons and the celebration 
of feasts, rites of blessing and sanctification of life—everywhere 
one finds the same pattern: a “selection” of certain elements, a 
rejection of others; a selection, however, based not on the 
principles of the “lex orandi” itself, but on considerations totally 
alien to it.® 

Fr Schmemann continues: 

What is more serious, however, is the fact that the 
liturgy—central as it may be among the activities of the 
Church—has ceased to be connected with virtually all 
the other aspects of the Church’s life; to inform, shape 
and guide the ecclesiastical consciousness as well as 
the “world-view” of the Christian community. One may 
be deeply attached to the “ancient and colorful rites” 
of Byzantium or Russia, see in them precious relics 
of a cherished past, be a liturgical “conservative,” and 
at the same time completely fail to see in them, in the 
totality of the Church’s leitourgia, an all-embracing 
vision of life, a power meant to judge, inform and 
transform the whole of existence, a “philosophy of life” 
shaping and challenging all our ideas, attitudes and 
actions. As in the case of theology, one can speak of 
an alienation of liturgy from life, be it from the life 
of the Church or the life of the Christian individual. 
Liturgy is confined to the temple, but beyond its sacred 
enclave it has no impact, no power. AD other ecclesias¬ 
tical activities—in a parish, a diocese, a local church- 
are based more and more on purely secular pre-sup¬ 
positions and logics, as are also the various “philoso¬ 
phies of life” adopted by professed Christians. Liturgy 
is neither explained nor understood as having any¬ 
thing to do with “life”; as, above all, an icon of that 
new fife which is to chaDenge and renew the “old life” 
in us and around us. A liturgical pietism fed by senti- 

^Idem., pp. 131. 
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mental and pseudo-symbolic explanations of liturgical 
rites results, in fact, in a growing and all-pervading 
secularism. Having become in the mind of the faithful 
something “sacred” per se, liturgy makes even more 
“profane” the real life which begins beyond the sacred 
doors of the temple.* 

This double crisis of theology and liturgy, depicted above, 
is presented as a contradiction between the foundations and the 
life which should be based on these foundations. 

The Church’s life has always been rooted in the lex 
credendi, the rule of faith, theology in the deepest sense 
of the word; and in the lex orandi, her rule of worship, 
the leitourgia which always “makes her what she is”; 
the Body of Christ and the Temple of the Holy Spirit. 
Today, however, there rapidly develops a dangerous 
alienation of the “real” Church from these two sources 
of her life.® 

In order to remedy this situation Fr Schmemann believes 
there is a double task to perform: a liturgical criticism of 
theology and a theological criticism of the liturgy. 

This means that all theology should become liturgical, not 
in the sense that liturgy should become the unique “object” of 
studies, but in the sense that its ultimate criterion should be the 
faith of the Church as manifested and communicated in the 
liturgy, in this vision and catholic (global) experience, which 
is now lacking in theology because of its alienation from the 
liturgy. 

Indeed, under the influence of Western, post-patristic theol¬ 
ogy, Orthodox theological schools accepted, often without 
criticism, the Western manner of organizing the teaching of 
theology in autonomous disciplines, leading to a fragmentation 
of theology. 

While in the Roman Catholic Church this fragmentation 
may still be overcome by the principle of a hierarchical “magis- 

4Idein.pp. 131-132. 
sidem., p. 132. 
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terium,” understood as an external authority for theology, in 
Orthodoxy this fragmentation of theology can be overcome only 
if theology is again rooted in the “leitourgia” of the Church 
which is a global vision of its lived faith. 

Theology is always an invitation “to taste and see,” 
an announcement and a promise to be fulfilled in 
communion, vision and life. Biblical exegesis, historical 
analysis, doctrinal elaboration ultimately converge in 
and prepare the celebration: the act of witnessing to 
and participating in the mystery itself, in that epiphany 
of life, light and knowledge without which all words 
remain inescapably “human,” all too human.® 

But all this supposes a conversion, not only of theological 
methods, but also of the theologian who, after mastering the 
akribeia, the precise content and exactness of method of the 
discipline, and after gaining intellectual integrity and acquiring 
the humility appropriate to any authentic rational effort, must 
learn how to plunge himself into the joy of the Church—the 
language of the “leitourgia.” He must become not only a student 
of the faith of the Church, but above all its witness.^ 

Having presented this summary of Fr Schmemann’s analysis 
of the problem of the relation between theology and liturgy in 
the life of the Church today, we should like to look more closely 
at the affirmation that every theologian should be above all, not 
only a simple student of the faith of the Church, but also a 
witness to that faith as an experience “sui generis” of the Church. 
We must emphasize that without this dimension of witness, the 
teaching of theology lacks an “apostolic continuity” and “patristic 
faithfulness,” and it cannot depict nor really announce the new 
life in the Spirit of Christ, or have the power to invite others 
to it. It is this dimension of theology as a witness to the experi¬ 
ence of the Church which makes it “consubstantial” with the 
theology of the apostles and the Fathers. 


®Idem., p. 143. 
Tldem., pp. 143-144. 
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II. The Liturgical life of the Church as a source of 
theological experience and witness 

“Our doctrine conforms to the Eucharist and the Eucharist 
in turn confirms our doctrine” (St Irenaeus of Lyon, Adv. Haer. 
IV,18,5). 


1) For the Church of the Apostles and the Fathers, the 
Christian faith is not restricted to a simple intellectual doctrine 
to be learned and taught, but it is truth and life; it is knowledge 
based on the experience of the living relation which God estab¬ 
lishes with man who responds to Him freely. Every truth of 
the faith is revealed, not as a response to mere curiosity, nor to 
increase some philosophical knowledge, but for the sake of an 
existential communion of life and love between God and human¬ 
ity. It is only within this communion that the truth of faith is 
manifested as the truth of life. 

Christ is the supreme revelation of God in the world pre¬ 
cisely because He is the revelation of God as supreme communion 
of life and love, Christ reveals the living God as eternal com¬ 
munion, the Holy Trinity; and He reveals man as one created 
for free participation in that communion of life and love. Christ 
is the Divine Light of the world, the ultimate sense of its exist¬ 
ence, precisely because it is in Him that the mystery of supreme 
and indestructible union between God and humanity, between 
the Creator and the creature, is revealed. The eternal Logos of 
God who became man is revealed in fact, as the supreme Theo- 
Logos in this world, not primarily because of the greatness of 
His teaching, but by virtue of the uniqueness of His Person: in 
Jesus of Nazareth God speaks of God. He interprets Himself 
through acts and words which He accomplishes in the history of 
humankind. Thus every true theology in the Church is a reflec¬ 
tion inspired by and springing from the theology accomplished 
in and by Christ. Therefore every Christian theology must have 
as its point of departure and destination the divine-human 
communion revealed in Christ. Similarly, the true life of the 
Church as the Body of Christ is experienced in the spiritual 
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communion in Christ on every level and in every aspect: in 
liturgical and sacramental life, in the ascetic life, and in diakonia 
or service in the world. 

In fact, the theological reflection of the apostles is above 
all their witness to this experience of God-Love, who reveals 
Himself in Christ in order to attract the entire humanity to Him¬ 
self, to make it participate in the life of the Holy Trinity. How¬ 
ever, the testimony which the Apostles render to the living God 
revealed in Christ has as its principal aim the appeal to all 
people of every race, age and social condition, to live this new 
life revealed in Christ. Their theological reflection is not knowl¬ 
edge which fans pride and despises those like them. It is a hum¬ 
ble amazement before the mystery of the inexpressable love of 
God for the world. A humble wonder before the mystery of 
Christ, a courageous and joyful testimony to Him, and an ardent 
appeal for communion with Him—this is the theology of the 
apostles. All this is expressed simply and profoundly by St John, 
named by the Church “the Theologian”: “That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon and touched with our hands, 
concerning the word of life—the life was made manifest, and 
we saw it, and testify to it and proclaim to you the eternal life 
which was with the Father and was made manifest to us. That 
which we have seen and heard we proclaim also to you, so that 
you may have fellowship with us; and our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” (1 Jn 1:1-3) 

However, the description of this divine-human communion, 
the testimony to it by the apostles, and the appeal to all men to 
enter into it—all this is accompanied by effort to find words 
and shape proper expressions which could, without betraying, 
reducing or deforming the message, make it accessible in differ¬ 
ent cultural contexts and at different times. 

While the unity of the apostolic witness is based on the 
uniqueness and the identity of the person of Christ, whom they 
knew, the diversity of forms of expression is due mainly to the 
diversity of cultural contexts or communities to which the 
apostles spoke as direct witnesses to Jesus Christ, as those who 
knew His earthly life and who had met Him especially after His 
resurrection from the dead. The historical experience of the 
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apostles, as direct witnesses of historical events accomplished 
through and in Christ, remains unique; this is why it is the 
foundation and the main criterion for the whole faith of the 
Church. 

The most important aspect of the testimony of the apostles 
is the fact that they interpreted all the events of the life of Jesus 
in the light of His resurrection from the dead and the working 
of the Holy Spirit whom they received on the day of Pentecost. 
The first public address of the apostles, that of St Peter on the 
day of Pentecost, is the most eloquent in this respect. Jesus, 
raised by God and witnessed to by the apostles, was elevated to 
the right hand of God, received the Holy Spirit from the Father 
as promised, and transmitted this Spirit to the apostles. (Acts 
2,14-36). Later the miraculous meeting with the risen Jesus 
influenced the whole life and preaching of St Paul. All those 
who believed in Christ on the basis of the preaching of the 
apostles were baptized and received the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
They followed exactly the teaching of the apostles, the brotherly 
communion, the breaking of bread and the prayers. They had 
everything in common, they received their food with joy and 
simplicity of heart, they praised God, and they enjoyed the 
favor of the whole people. And every day the Ixird increased 
the number of those who were saved. (Acts 2, 41-47) 

Faith in Christ gives rise to a new life which is communion 
in the Holy Spirit with the risen Christ together with brotherly 
communion. This experience of the spiritual presence of the 
risen Christ among those who are united in His name is common 
to the life of the apostles and of those who believed in Christ 
through their preaching. 

Indeed, this experience is the constant fulfilment of Jesus’ 
promise to His disciples both during His earthly life and after 
His resurrection from the dead: “Where two or three are 
gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them” (Mt 
18:20) “I am with you always, to the close of the age” (Mt 
28:20). “To the close of the age” means that this promise 
concerned not only the apostles, but also all those who share 
the faith of the apostles to the close of the age. This is a promise 
to the Church. In this world the Church is the experience of the 
presence of the risen Christ and of spiritual co mmuning with 
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Him to the end of time, when He will come in glory. Without 
this experience of the spiritual presence of the risen Christ the 
Church loses its sense of being the real Body of Christ. Since 
the risen Christ is the radical novelty in this world and the 
anticipation of the world to come, the Church as the sacrament, 
testimony and prophet of this new life of the risen Christ is by 
nature and vocation the presence of the eschaton in this world; 
the anticipation in this world of the life of the kingdom of God 
which will come in fullness. This fundamental eschatological 
dimension of the Church distinguishes it radically from any other 
religion and any other institution or community in this world. 
The Church is the goal of this world and at the same time the 
anticipation of a new world. In it the fallen world comes to an 
end, and at the same time a new life begins—eternal life, “hid¬ 
den now with Christ in God” (Col 3:3), but it will be manifested 
in all its glory with the glorious coming of Christ. 

This eschatological experience is the experience of the 
saints. When theology is no longer founded upon this experience 
nor inspired by it, the Church does not recognize it as its voice 
and consciousness. 


2) But the Church receives mainly (but not exclusively) 
the experience of the spiritual presence of the risen Christ and 
of new life with Him in the sacramental life: “The visible in our 
Redeemer has now come into the sacraments,” said St Leo the 
Great.® However, the eucharistic liturgy is the central and supreme 
ecclesial celebration of the presence of the risen Christ and of 
communion with Him. Especially by celebrating the eucharistic 
liturgy the Church becomes fully what it is—the Body of Christ 
and the experience of the coming Kingdom. 

The celebration of the Eucharist was instituted by Christ 
so that the Church could be a reality in history as a commemo¬ 
ration of Christ crucified and risen, as communion with Him 
and anticipation of the coming Kingdom of God: “Do this in 
rememberance of me” (Lk 22:19). “He who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood has eternal life and I will raise him up at the 
last day; he who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me 

®St Leo the Great, Sermo, 74, 2, PL 54, 398. 
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and I in him” (Jn 6:54-56). “I tell you I shall not drink again 
of this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom” (Mt 26:29). Thus through the 
celebration of the eucharistic liturgy the Church comes to the 
supreme point of the truth of its faith, its nature and vocation, 
renders a unique testimony to Christ and the Holy Trinity in 
this world, and anticipates the participation of the world in the 
Divine-human life of Christ risen and glorified. In this sense the 
eucharistic liturgy is the most intense and complete ecclesial and 
theological act, as it is also the cup or the synthesis of the whole 
faith of the Church, of its experience and doctrine. All this is 
wonderfully expressed in a hymn of the Orthodox liturgy sung 
by the people after the eucharistic communion and before leav¬ 
ing the church. This hymn can be called the existential “con¬ 
clusion” and theological testimony of the whole liturgy: “We 
have seen the true light, we have received the heavenly Spirit, 
we have found the true faith, we adore the Holy Trinity who 
has saved us.” This hymn summarizes in a few words what the 
believers learn in the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. It shows 
that the eucharistic liturgy is a school or place of theological 
learning, where the theological knowledge is not simply discourse 
about God but also dialogue with God; it is not simply specula¬ 
tive reflection about God but a meeting with God and com¬ 
munion with Him. In the eucharistic liturgy knowledge about 
God truly becomes knowledge of God. 


3 ) We have seen the True Light 

From the moment of gathering in the church till the time 
of leaving, the eucharistic liturgy as a whole is a vision with its 
prayers, hymns, iconography, gestures and all the actions per¬ 
formed. It is a vision for the true world view of the Church. It 
is a vision of existence in the light of God’s presence. Through 
it the Church looks at the world with the eyes of Christ. The 
Divine Liturgy is the true vision of the whole of creation and 
of life in history, because they are seen in their beginning and 
their end, their origin and their final goal. The Divine Liturgy 
is the vision of the primary and final divine meaning of the 
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whole of existence. It makes it possible to see and to understand 
existence according to the Son of God who became man. In the 
eucharistic liturgy the Church shows that it has the mind of 
Christ (I Cor 2:16). He is the Light of the World (In 8:12). 
Therefore, the Church sees the world and life in the light of 
Christ. It sees them in the light of what He taught and did, 
through His presence and in co mm union with Him, who is the 
risen Kyrios and the Pantocrator, the support of the whole of 
created existence. 

At the culmination of the Eucharist, the thanksgiving, the 
Church’s knowledge of the world is expressed in the recognition 
that the world is a gift of God: “The gifts, we take from among 
thine own gifts, we offer them on behalf of all and for aU.” Thus 
created existence is a gift of God. God is its origin and its 
sustainer, and God pursues a goal with the world which is His 
gift. He gives this gift to those who are able to receive it and 
understand what it is—precisely the gift of God. The world as a 
gift of God is addressed and given to man. “Eucharist,” thank¬ 
fulness, is, therefore, the state and the action through which man 
sees and approaches the world theologically: in its origin and in 
its end. Following the example of Christ, who took the bread 
and the wine during the Last Supper and thanked God the 
Father, the Church gives thanks for the whole creation, because 
it comes from God and is his gift to humanity. 

The very fact that the Church offers the bread and the wine 
of the Eucharist as a “pars pro toto” for the whole universe 
demonstrates that the whole creation is food for man; his original 
and ultimate vocation is realized through communion with the 
gifts of God. Through all these gifts, through the very gift of 
the whole creation, God comes to man and offers himself to 
him. God’s creation is an expression of the love of the Creator 
for man, since man is the only “eucharistic” being on earth able 
to express thankfulness for the whole creation. The Eucharist is 
precisely the “rational worship” through which man recognizes 
existence as the gift of God. In the eucharistic liturgy, the Church 
proves to be the eucharistic consciousness of the whole cosmos. 
If in the light of the eucharistic liturgy the Church sees the 
world as the gift of God, this means that the world is not God, 
but neither it is separated from God, since it comes from God 
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and is maintained by God as His permanent gift, as a possible 
permanent context for communion between God and man. While 
distinct from God, creation is however not a reality which is 
sufficient in itself, in its origin or in its goal. In the eucharistic 
liturgy the world is in God, and God is present in the world; 
the love of the Giver and Ehs beauty are expressed in His gifts. 
This presence of the Holy God in the world is contemplated and 
praised by the Church: “Heaven and earth are full of thy glory.” 

In the eucharistic liturgy, the Church understands the world 
neither as an idol, i.e., an ultimate and absolute reality with a 
closed and self-sufficient autonomy, nor as a bad reality, but as 
the reality through which God wants man to know Him and 
wants to enter into communion of free love with him , According 
to its vocation, creation should be a permanent context for the 
manifestation of the God who is love, a window towards Him 
and a bridal room to meet Him. Only sin and death make the 
world a wall between God and man and man’s necropolis. The 
vision of the world in the light of the eucharistic liturgy shapes 
the theological attitudes of the Christian towards creation. This 
eucharistic vision differs from a pagan and idolatrous pantheism, 
from a modern, self-sufficient secularism, as well as from a pessi¬ 
mistic nihilism deprived of joy, since it is unable to grasp the 
presence of the living God in His creation. 

The eucharistic vision of creation as a gift of God inspires 
thankfulness and joy, mobilizes responsibility for the life of the 
world and appeals to the whole Church and every Christian to 
transform the gifts of creation into the Eucharist, a sharing and 
a communion with all human beings. 

Highly significant is the fact that during the Last Supper 
Christ identified the bread and wine with His Body and Blood. 
First of aU, He thus shows that sharing food as a gift of God 
has communion with God Himself as its ultimate aim. The Body 
and the Blood of Christ are His divine-human life. So the goal 
of human life is not the mere consumption of transient gifts of 
God, but participation in His gifts, in the eternal life of God, 
the life of the risen Christ. Indeed the bread and the wine which 
become the Body and Blood of Christ, become the first fruits 
or anticipation of the new creation, the New Jerusalem, trans¬ 
figured and glorified, eternal and sinless, victorious over death. 
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like the body of the risen Christ. This anticipation prepares the 
wish and the hope for plentitude: “O, Christ, great and Most 
Holy Pascha! O, Wisdom, Verb and Power of God! Give us a 
more intimate communion with Thee in the day without end of 
your Kingdom,” (prayer after communion). On the other hand, 
the very fact that Christ through the bread and the wine offers 
his Body and Blood as eucharistic food, reveals that not only the 
material elements should become a eucharist, an offering of 
free love, but the whole of human life finds its fulfilment to the 
extent to which it is an offering of love to God and to our 
neighbors. Following the example of Christ and in communion 
with Him, the life of a Christian should never be closed in 
on itself but a free self-offering to Christ and to our neighbor. 
Thus true Christian life is eucharistic and is expressed as an 
offering of free love. The death of Christ on the cross is the 
expression of His obedient love for the Father: “Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit”; as well as the expression of His love 
towards man, including his enemies: “Father, pardon them, 
since they do not know what they are doing.” His death on the 
cross confirmed in action the truth that His love was stronger 
than death. His resurrection from the dead proved that the love 
of God for those who love Him to the end is also stronger than 
death. The Eucharist communicates this power of the love of 
Christ to us and reveals that human life is not limited to a bio¬ 
logical, animal dimension, but is fulfilled as a free self-offering 
to the other. It is human in so far as it is a communion of love. 
The Eucharistic liturgy makes concrete the words of Christ: 
“The one who seeks to keep his life, loses it, but the one who 
loses his life for my sake and the Gospel, keeps it.” 

The action of eucharistic offering, performed by the Church 
through the gifts (the bread and the wine), is a movement in¬ 
volving our hearts and our lives which become a Eucharist, a 
“living, holy offering pleasing to God, a reasonable worship” 
which is not in conformity with the mentality of the fallen and 
self-sufficient world, but in conformity with the renewal of the 
mind according to the will of God (Rom 12:1-2). All this is 
requested many times in the eucharistic liturgy in the words: 
“Let us commend ourselves and each other, and all our life 
unto Christ our God.” This eucharistic vision of the real sense 
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of human life, fulfilled as a self-offering to God and the neighbor, 
is the dynamic of the whole ascetic and diaconal life of the 
Church as a spiritual struggle against all individual or collective 
egoistic passions. Through these egoistic passions, individuals 
and communities concentrate on themselves; in an egoistic spirit 
and act of possession, they cling to things or persons whom they 
finally reduce to the state of things. All this leads to an isolation 
and a pride, insensitive and indifferent to the needs of others, to 
their life and their hopes for true communion. 

The eucharistic vision of life is a judgement on all personal 
and communal life which is not an offering of free and hberating 
brotherly love. 

The light of the eucharistic liturgy projected upon life un¬ 
masks as inhuman and false any life reduced to an excessive and 
egoistic accumulation of material goods, oblivious of the needs 
of the neighbor, and any mentality of consumption without the 
joy of sharing. The eucharistic vision is also a judgement on any 
oppression of the neighbor, since justice, peace, love and service 
to the neighbor are the only basis for true relations among 
people and nations. 

Here we would also like to note the eucharistic vision that 
the Church has of humanity in general. Indeed, the Church does 
not perform the Eucharist only in commemoration of Christ, 
but also remembering the whole of humanity united to Him. 
When it celebrates the Eucharist in commemoration of Christ, it 
prays to God to remember in His kingdom the whole of humanity 
which places its hope in God. The spiritual and bloodless wor¬ 
ship offered by the Church to God is performed not only for 
the local worshipping community, but for the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church and for the whole universe. 

Christ ordered, “Do this in remembrance of Me.” The 
eucharist, therefore, is not only a commemoration of the Last 
Supper, but also a commemoration of the person of the living 
Christ, of all He did and will do for humanity. This explains 
why the Church also commemorates the Resurrection of Christ 
and His parousia. Just because the Church commemorates the 
living person of Christ, it cannot see and understand Him in 
isolation, since He is united for ever with the whole of humanity, 
and first of all with the Church, His Body. The eucharistic 
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liturgy is not a meeting with Christus Solus, but with Totus 
Christus, Christ Himself being the Alpha and Omega of the new 
humanity, its head and its absolute future. This explains why the 
proskomidia commemorates first of all our Lord, and then 
honors and commemorates the Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, 
with the Prophet and Precursor John the Baptist, all the holy 
prophets, the apostles, the holy hierarchs, the holy martyrs, the 
theophorous monks, the holy miracle-workers and all the saints 
in general. Then God is asked to remember the whole clergy 
and the people in the Church, the dead and the living. The same 
vision is found in the prayer of anaphora and the diptika of the 
eucharistic liturgy, which initiate Christians to see humanity in 
its ontological unity and in the realization of its fundamental 
vocation: to be a communion of life and love in God, transcend¬ 
ing time and space, differences of race and sex, of age and social 
standing. The grace and mercy of God heal the divisions pro¬ 
duced by sin and death and call humanity as a whole to redis¬ 
cover its ontological unity and its existential solidarity in the 
beauty of the communion of life and love, based upon the fact 
that everybody lives not for himself but for Christ, for God and 
for his neighbor. The eucharist also teaches that the life of 
everyone becomes the life of all and the life of all the life of 
everyone. The liturgy teaches the real relation between the 
member and the Body: “Love your neighbor as yourself.”® 

“Beside our destiny we find all human destinies. The litanies 
like powerful waves swell the faithful beyond themselves and 
their family circle towards the assembly present, then to those 
absent, to those who are travelling and in danger on earth, in 
the sea and in the air, to those who toil, who suffer, who are in 
agony. Then the prayer embraces those who possess power, the 
city, the country, the nations and peoples and, finally, the whole 
of humanity. The prayer asks for an abundance of the fruits of 
the earth and the whole cosmic order. The prayer ends with 
an ecumenical invocation for peace and the union of all. In this 
communion humankind, reborn and renewed by this caritative 
dynamism, rediscovers its own truth and the true essence of 
things. The isolation is broken and even nature, while hoping 
for its liberation, flourishes in the cosmic liturgy 

®Cf. A. Schmemann, For the Life of the World, SVS Press. 

i^Paul Evdokimov, UOrthodoxie, Neuchatel, 1965, p, 240. 
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Thus the eucharistic liturgy becomes the paradigm and 
source of inspiration for everyday life, which should be under¬ 
stood as a “liturgy after the liturgy.” But this eucharistic vision 
is also a paradigm of renewed unity in God—a unity which is 
not a despotic subordination or uniformity, but prayer for each 
other, mutual reconciliation, brotherly mutual love and diakonia 
to each other. 

In the light of eucharistic liturgy, humanity constitutes the 
center of God’s love and attention: “From nothing you led us 
to being, you raised us who were fallen, and you acted unceas¬ 
ingly until you elevated us to heaven and gave us the gift of the 
coming Kingdom.” Because the eucharist is a commemoration 
of the dead and risen Christ for the life of the world, the Church 
in its celebration does not forget the life of the world but 
remembers it before God. Thus the eucharistic liturgy shows 
that the Church is the memory of humanity before the living 
God. It is evident that this eucharistic vision of the concrete life 
of the Church and the world is a judgement on any theology 
which is indifferent to the concrete life of the Church and the 
world. However, it is a paradox that the eucharistic liturgy 
shows that the Church can authentically remember the world 
if it does not confuse the Kingdom of God with the world. The 
Kingdom of God is not of this world: this is the meaning of 
the words: “Let us now leave aside all earthly cares.” However, 
the world is called to enter into the Kingdom of God. Therefore, 
it has to be seen in the light of the Kingdom. 

The light of the eucharistic liturgy shows us that the world 
as an object of Divine love should also be the center of the 
Church’s intercession and mission, while the world as pride, sin, 
egoism and self-suflBciency is called to metanoia, to conversion, 
without which it cannot enter the Kingdom of God which is 
“justice, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom 14:17). 


4) We have received the Heavently Spirit 

The eucharistic liturgy not only gives the true light to 
understand the true vocation of creation and humanity or to see 
them with the eyes of Christ; it offers also the experience of the 
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Holy Spirit which permits us to live in this world with Christ. 
St Paul says; “Anyone who does not have the Spirit of Christ 
does not belong to Him” (Rom 8:9). And, “It is the Spirit 
Himself bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God” (Rom 8:16). Indeed, the Church is really the Body of 
Christ through the action of the Holy Spirit from Pentecost until 
the end of the world. All the intercession of the Church, all the 
appeals to the grace of God, show that it breathes and lives in 
this grace. Thus any Christian prayer is offered in the Holy 
Spirit, who “intercedes for us with sighs too deep for words” 
(Rom 8:26). 

The epiclesis or invocation of the Holy Spirit on the 
eucharistic gifts, so that He may transform them into the Body 
and the Blood of Christ, is not aimed at a change as such, but 
at communion with the new life of the risen Christ, with the life 
of the heavenly Kingdom: “So that they may become for those 
receiving them sobriety of soul, remission of sin, communion 
with thy Holy Spirit and fullness of the heavenly Kingdom” 
(prayer after the epiclesis). 

The Holy Spirit communicates to the Church the new life 
of Christ as holiness, a life according to the coming Kingdom. 
Many Fathers of the Church identified the experience of the 
presence of the coming Kingdom in this world with the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, according to the Letter of Paul to the Romans 
(14:17).“ 

The eucharistic liturgy—when the Holy Spirit is invoked 
not only upon the eucharistic gifts which must become the Body 
and Blood of Christ, but also upon the members of the eucharis¬ 
tic community—brings about the conversion of our reason and 
hearts so that they may receive and understand Christ as the 
Life of our life. This conversion, this transformation or renewal 
of the mind, turns a Christian into a witness to the new life in 
Christ and makes him a theologian, following the example of 
Fisherman Apostles. Thus, communion with God in the Holy 
Spirit is the main condition for a theology witnessing to the 
knowledge of the living God (1 Cor 2:13-14), In this sense 
the famous definition of the theologian given by Evagrius: “If 

“Evagrius, De orat., 58; Gregory of Nyssa, De oral. Dorn. PG 44, 1157C; 
Maximus the Confessor, ExpL orat, Dom,, PG 90, 884 B. 
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you are a theologian you should truly pray, and if you pray you 
are a theologian,”*^ is not a pietistic pronouncement, but it 
means that theology which is not a living communion with God, 
cannot witness to Him; it is not knowledge of God, but is in 
danger of becoming merely intellectual or philosophical knowl¬ 
edge about God. 

Of course, this does not mean that intellectual efforts and 
scrupulous scientific research are not necessary. They are neces¬ 
sary to be able really to understand the experience of the Church 
through the ages and also, in every age, to find the language 
needed to express and communicate to our contemporaries the 
experience and witness of the Church. However, if the Church 
in this world does not really live the experience of the new life 
in Christ, and its theologians do not participate in it, they will 
not have the inspiration to generate a theology able to lead 
people to Christ and to arouse their thirst for a new life. The 
communion with the Spirit of Christ makes all the life of the 
Church a permanent theology. His Beatitude Patriarch Ignatius 
IV of Antioch, depicted the ecclesial experience of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the following words: “He personally is the 
newness acting in the world. He is the presence of God-with-us, 
united with our spirit (Rom 8:16). Without Him God is far 
away, Christ is in the past, the Gospel is a dead letter, the 
Church is a simple organization, authority becomes domination, 
mission is propaganda, worship is an evocation, and Christian 
action is a morality of slavery. But in Him, and in indissoluble 
synergism, the cosmos is elevated and groans at the birth of 
the Kingdom, man struggles with the flesh, the risen Christ is 
present, the Gospel is the power of life, the Church means a 
trinitarian communion, authority is a liberating service, mission 
is a Pentecost, the liturgy is memorial and anticipation, and 
human action is deified.”*® 

To paraphrase this description one can say that theology 
which is not based on the experience of the Spirit of Christ runs 
the risk of becoming a religious ideology, aggressive or defen¬ 
sive according to the need to defend not the truth-communion 

i^Evagrius, Treaty on prayer, 60. 

isignatius IV, Patriarch of Antioch, Resurrection and Modern Man, SVS 
Press, 1985. 
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but the interests of the institution, or of becoming an accumula¬ 
tion of historical data and responses to questions which no longer 
concern the concrete life of the Church. But when it is open to 
the Spirit of Christ, theological reflection becomes a joyful 
announcement of a new life, a critical call to the permanent con¬ 
version of people and structures, and a prophetic word of hope. 

5. We have found the True Faith 

The liturgical life of the Orthodox Church is the synthesis 
of its entire experience of faith. On many historical occasions, and 
during long periods of difficulties, the liturgical life, and espe¬ 
cially the Eucharist, were the sole school of theology for all 
Orthodox believers. The learning of the Orthodox faith through 
participation in liturgical life has proved to be the most accessible 
and most sure way to the heart of Orthodoxy. The Eucharistic 
liturgy became a point of reference for the true interpretation of 
the Orthodox faith throughout the Byzantine era. In this respect 
Father John Meyendorff remarks as follows: 

Whereas the gradual development in the West of a 
juridically authoritarian papacy led to an understand¬ 
ing of liturgical rites as external signs placed at the 
Church’s disposal and easily modified and regulated 
by Church authority, Eastern Christianity visualized 
the liturgy as an independent, authoritative source and 
criterion of faith and ethics. Admittedly, this difference 
was never formalized and, perhaps, never consciously 
understood by either side, but seen in historical per¬ 
spective, it sheds light upon an important aspect of 
Byzantine civilization ... [In the Islamic territories the 
liturgical life] served as practically the only available 
source of knowledge about Christian scriptures and the 
doctrines of Christianity. It was the means of a unique 
esthetic, intellectual, musical, poetic and visual enjoy¬ 
ment. Its extraordinary richness, both in volume and 
variety, made it a substitute for schooling and sermon- 
listening.”** 

“John Meyendorff, 'The Liturgy: a Que to Orthodoxy,” in the collective 
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However, while in the past the Liturgy sometimes took the 
place of a theological school, no academic theological school 
can ever replace the Liturgy of the Church, precisely because 
the Liturgy is not mere information about faith, but rather the 
faith of the Church in action, the faith confessed and celebrated 
as a relation to the living God. It is a teaching about God which 
becomes the most authentic Church experience, experience in 
the sense in which it was understood by the Holy Fathers. “What 
I call experience,” declared St Maximus the Confessor, “is 
knowledge in action which transcends every concept. , . partici¬ 
pation in a thing revealed beyond any thought.”*® 

It is exactly this experience of communion with God that 
makes the faith of the Church the true faith and allows the 
didactic dimension of the faith to be transformed from an intel¬ 
lectual knowledge into doxology and praise of the One who, 
in a mysterious way, is present amidst His Church and is in 
communion with Her. 

The Letter to the Hebrews characterizes faith as “a way 
of possessing things hoped for, of knowing things not seen” 
(Heb 11:1) Eucharistic communion really confirms that the 
faith of the Church is such because it is the vision of the true 
light, invisible to the eyes of the flesh, and communion with the 
Holy Spirit, ‘The Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot 
receive, because it neither sees Him nor know Him” (Jn 14:17). 

But, as the true faith is indeed the true relationship of love 
with God-who-is-Love, the truth of the Orthodox faith is indeed 
expressed in the adoration of God-Love who is the Holy Trinity: 
“We worship the Holy Trinity who saved us.” The theology 
presented by the Eucharistic Liturgy is not abstract speculation 
about the Trinity as such, but rather a descriptive reflection and 
doxology with regard to the philanthropy of the Holy Trinity, 
its love for the world and its saving act for the world. Thus, the 
Eucharistic Liturgy makes one a partaker of the mystery of true 
theology, theology as a science of salvation and of communion 
with God, now and ever and unto ages of ages. Such a theology 
which is a continuous and manifold doxology (at one and the 

work Orthodox Theology and Diakonia, edited by Demetrios J. Constantelos, 
Hellenic College Press, Brookline, Massachusetts, 1981, pp. 86-87. 
i5St. Maximus the Confessor, Quaest. ad Th,, 60, PG 90, 624 A. 
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same time historical, biblical, poetical, intellectual, musical, 
proclamational and iconographic)—is also a permanent asser¬ 
tion of the inexpressable value of the human being as a created 
being, called to become a partner in dialogue and in eternal 
communion with God. The fact that the unbreakable communion 
between God and man, which was initiated in Christ Crucified 
and Risen, is the centre of the doxological theology of the 
Orthodox Liturgy, and that Eucharistic communion aims at a 
d 5 mamic deification of man, shows that the Eucharistic Liturgy 
is the most intense affirmation of Christian theological humanism. 
Like the Liturgy, academic theology today should take more 
into consideration this aflirmation and this maximum glorifica¬ 
tion of man in God, since, according to Father Dumitru Staniloae 
(in his Dogmatics, published in Bucharest in 1978): “Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be useful for any time, and therefore not for today 
either, unless it gives what only Christianity can give—the link 
with the infijiite source of the power of God who became man. 
Only in this way can it help progress through a constant ‘pneu- 
matization.’ As today’s theologians, we can and must show, 
more than in the past, the humanist Christian contribution of 
the main acts of the Divine Revelation culminating in Christ— 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, His Sacrifice on the Cross, 
His Resurrection and Ascension as Man—with their consequences 
for the service of progress and spiritualization in general. The 
dogma of Incarnation, Resurrection and Deification contribute 
greatly to this human progress in its authenticity. The hypostatic 
union of two natures in Christ is in fact an eternal fortification 
of the relative by the Absolute, i.e. of the Created.”^ 

On the other hand, we must stress that today it is absolutely 
necessary to explain, in theological schools and to believers, 
the Eucharistic Liturgy and the whole liturgical life of the 
Church, not as a set of symbolic details which this life preserves 
sometimes in an excessive and too complicated manne r^ but to 
give an explanation which manifests the deep link to be realized 
between the Liturgical life and every-day life. For only when it 
is understood and lived in its existential and theological depths 
can the Liturgy of the Church become truly a place of theo- 

“Dumitru Staniloae, Teologia Dogmatica Oriodoxa, Bucarest, 1978, vJ, 
pp. 105 (in Rumanian). 
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logical learning and revive theological reflection at all levels of 
church life. The recent publication of Father A. Schmemann 
“Liturgy as Sacrament of the Kingdom”*^ (in French and 
Russian), is a decisive step in this direction. 

We are convinced that a real renewal of the life and 
theology of the Orthodox Church will be always linked to its 
paschal center and life-giving source, namely the Divine Liturgy. 
Through it, the eternal youth of Orthodoxy is renewed, when it 
is not reduced to ritualism but lived as a “complete theology.” 

Historical experience shows that the attitude of the local 
community or an Orthodox church to this celebration and under¬ 
standing of the Eucharistic Liturgy is the Icon of either “dis¬ 
figuration” or “transfiguration” of its very life. 

In conclusion, the Liturgy of the Church is always the 
primary context for theological education for all believers, since 
at the same time it is a vision of the Divine sense of the world 
and its life, the most intimate experience of communion with the 
Risen Christ, the confession of the true faith, and the adoration 
and testimony rendered by humanity united in Christ to the true 
God in Trinity. 


wparis, YMCA Press, 1984 (in Russian), 1985 (in French); Pn gUat, 
translation in preparation. 
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The Church: 

A Mystery of Unity In Diversity 


Gennadios Limouris 


I. Unity of the Church in the Pentecostal Vision 

A significant development in the latter half of this century 
has been the challenge to ecclesiology through the Christian 
churches’ bilateral and multilateral dialogues. Of course there 
are conflicting assessments concerning the nature of the Church’s 
unity, of the role of the Church and its ecclesiastical inner struc¬ 
ture and tradition. However, there are some common features 
that are particular to the theology that has come from the one 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church: a common historic frame¬ 
work; sometimes a continuity in tradition; an overall influence 
of Greek-Roman philosophy, particularly in Europe; a similar¬ 
ity in worship, and a common consciousness in the preserving, 
nurturing and developing of the theological tradition of the 
Church. Therefore unity debates become the focus of discussions 
in the ecumenical arena today. But unity and its ecclesiological 
implications remain the main obstacles for successful agreement 
between the churches. 

Reflecting in an ecclesiological sense about the Church, 
there are three images in particular—all of them scriptural—which 
are valuable to keep in mind. The first is negative—a picture of 
what the Church is not—while the second and third are positive. 

The first image is found in an incident during our Lord’s 
last journey up to Jerusalem. There has been an argument among 
the twelve Apostles about precedence, about who shall be first 
in the Kingdom; and Christ puts an end to it by saying, “You 
know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
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them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But 
it shall not be so among you.” (Matt 20:25-26) 

Here, then is a negative picture, indicating what the Church 
is not. “It shall not be so among you”: the community which 
Jesus came to establish is radically different from any purely 
human organization. The Church is not to be understood in terms 
of worldly power, of earthly authority and jurisdiction. In our 
ecclesiology we must be exceedingly careful not to take as a 
‘model’ some political forms in civil society around us. We must 
not assimilate the Church to the monarchist structures of the 
Roman and Byzantine Empire, to the hierarchies of medieval 
feudalism, nor yet to the patterns of modem democracy. The 
bishop is to be thought of neither as a feudal overlord nor as a 
democratically appointed ‘representative.’ The chief bishop or 
primate is neither an absolute monarch nor a constitutional 
president nor the chairman of a board of directors. To interpret 
the Church by such analogies as these is to overlook its unique¬ 
ness. It is to forget Christ’s warning: “It shall not be so among 
you.” 

At his temptation, Christ deliberately rejected the offer of 
worldly power; and Christ’s Church must likewise resist the same 
temptation. “My kingdom is not of this world.” (John 18:36) 

This is the first image, and it is an image that we must 
reject. Let us turn to our second picture. The Christian com¬ 
munity is to be understood eucharisticaUy. The Church is essen¬ 
tially the Body of Christ. It is a society founded upon the act 
of the Eucharist, fulfilling itself visibly in time through the 
constant celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In the words of St 
Paul: “The loaf which we break, is it not a communion in the 
Body of Christ? Since the loaf is one, we, though many, are 
one body: for we are all partakers of that one loaf’ (I Cor 
10:16-17). The faithful become members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body the Church by communicating together in His sacramental 
Body at the Eucharist. It is the Eucharist that creates the unity 
of the Church. The Church is held together, in His sacramental 
Body at the Eucharist. It is the Eucharist that creates the unity 
of the Church. The Church is held together, not by outward 
magisterium and power of jurisdiction, but by the Eucharist. 
Unity is not imposed from above by any external authority, but 
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created from within by common participation in the one loaf. 
The external organs of Church government—the discipline of 
canon law, of ecclesiastical courts, and the rest—are certainly 
indispensable, but they are entirely secondary. What is primary 
is the Eucharist. When the Church celebrates the Eucharist, then 
and only then does it become what it truly is. 

Another relevant element in church unity is the relationship 
between baptism and eucharist which are revelations of God, 
of that God who is continuously in movement and action. Both 
these sacraments continue the salutary acts of God, and indeed 
they manifest another Epiphany. By considering these sacra¬ 
ments exclusively for personal profit, we risk creating an inad- 
missable dichotomy between the real presence of the divine grace 
and its two features, activity and creativity. In other words, the 
recipient of the sacraments bears from that moment on divine 
qualities. He reflects the action of this Epiphany in transform¬ 
ing others, after he himself has been transformed into one 
“christophoros” or “theophoros.” 

A profound study of this sacramental life will confirm the 
supernatural effect of the operating grace. Liturgy shows us 
clearly in an experimental way what comes out: what the reci¬ 
pient receives and what he becomes afterwards: an instrument 
of the Holy Spirit sharing His activities for the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God. This experience in fact shows us a kind 
of Christ’s Epiphany. In each eucharistic celebration the same 
Christ is re-appearing again and again, and is really present. 
It is the same Christ, who by love—that same love which was 
shown at Calvary—transfuses to the partakers of the sacraments, 
his similarities, moral attributes, that is deification (ddcooiq). 
The Greek Fathers insisted strongly on this eucharistic diviniza- 
tion, underlining at the same time that this operation is not at 
all restricted to the person involved, but is an action which is 
stimulating, creative, challenging, promoting and existential. 

Through a study of the primitive church, we can understand 
this issue even better and see the wider effects of the eucharistic 
assembly. In the liturgical prayers of the oflSciating bishop—who 
virtually represents Christ—the congregation is offering and re¬ 
ceiving the sacrifice as a spiritual oblation under the power of 
the Holy Spirit. This corporate offertory has two sides—onto- 
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logical and eschatological. Its immediate aim is sanctification, 
but it prepares equally for the expansion of the kingdom of God. 
Such has been the influence of the liturgy on the life of the 
people that Orthodox spirituality has been rightly defined as 
liturgical par excellence as well as missionary. 

Church and liturgy have therefore grown together. When 
St Paul deals with the action of the dedicated widows and the 
virgins, he does nothing more than to reflect faithfully the Old 
Testament thought on sacrifices. In the same way as ^e people 
of Israel chose a special animal to represent them as a sacrifice, 
so these devout women belonged to a special category and were 
offered on behalf of the whole congregation. Of course the 
liturgical framework supported them in this difficult task. In 
order to become more fully aware of this, we should understand 
the Christian conception of the ‘victim’ as given in Pauline 
theology (Rom. 13). 

The anamnesis of the Holy Supper is not a mere reminder 
of a past historical event, but is also a challenge and a binding 
force for missionary activities for the glory of Christ. This ele¬ 
ment is manifested liturgically and in reality—it is a theophany 
making the eucharistic action a continuous revelation of God 
with repercussions in religious life. 

St Augustine’s eucharistic theology has often puzzled his¬ 
torians of dogmatics, that is to say his ability to speak of the 
Eucharist both in terms of the Body and Blood of Christ and 
also, for the first time, as a ‘figure’ or a ‘sign.’ The use of these 
apparently contradictory views seems strange today, when it is 
assumed that one cannot logically hold both views, but only one 
or the other. 

I doubt whether Augustine ever realized the existence of 
such a dilemma because both streams of thought were present 
in the ecclesiastical tradition which he had inherited. Thus from 
Tertullian he would have learned of the bread “by which He 
makes manifest (repraesentat) His own body”* and which is “a 
figure of His Body.”^ From Cyprian he would learn that the 
Eucharist is a true sacrifice which the priest “offers to God the 

Mrfv., Marc., i, 14. See also H. B. Swete, Eucharistic Belief in the Second 
and Third Centuries, in JTS 3(1902), p. 175. 

^Adv. Marc, 111, 19. 
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Father in the Church” when he celebrates the Eucharist on 
Christ’s behalf (vice Christi fungitur).® Yet Cyprian can never¬ 
theless talk of the blood of Christ being “shown forth” (osten- 
ditur) in the chalice,^ Again, in Optatus of Milevis, his prede¬ 
cessor in the controversy with the Donatists, Augustine would 
have read that the altar is “the seat of the body and blood of 
Christ [. . .] where His body and blood used to dwell for certain 
moments of time.”® For Optatus the ehalice is a “container of 
the blood of Christ.”® Again, in Ambrose of Milan, whom he so 
greatly admired, Augustine would have found a realism to 
parallel that of Optatus, but also the statement that the oblation 
is the “figure of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.”^ 
In fact, Western eucharistic tradition which Augustine inherited 
combined both realistic and figurative elements, and Augustine 
accepted them both, sinee both derived from the teaehing of 
Orthodox theologians. 

Frederick van der Meet has expressed the matter very well: 
“(Augustine) wrote at an epoch when the worship of the body 
and blood of Christ consisted simply in reverent reception, han¬ 
dling and consumption: at such a time men had not yet adverted 
to the idea of looking for the factual presence, which can be 
continually worshipped, behind the signs which they grasped 
and the means of grace of which they availed themselves. And 
in consequence the words figura and signicum corporis Christi 
sound otherwise in their ears than they do now.”® 

Therefore, in discussing Augustine’s theology of the church 
and the Eueharist, we have to take into account a number of 
very different factors: ecclesiastical and liturgical tradition; pop¬ 
ular religion, in which Augustine came increasingly to share as 
he grew older; religious controversy, both with the Donatists, 

8Ep, 63, 14. 

*Ibid., 63, 2. 

^Optatus, vi, 1: “quid enim altare nisi sedes et corporis et sanguinis 
Christ? [. . .] cuius illic per certa nomenta corpus et sanguis habitat.” 

^Ibid.y vi, 2: [.. .] calices, christi sanguinis. 

’^De Sacramentis iv., 5.21: “[. . .] quod figura est corporis et sanguinis 
domini nostri Jesu Christi” (cf. The Liturgy of St Basil: “[. . .] Offering the 
Types (dvrixuTta) of the Holy Body and Blood of Thy Christ”). 

*F. van der Meer, Augustine the Bishop, E. T. London, 1961, p. 312 
(through the French translation. Saint Augustin: pasteur d*dmes, Paris, 1959, 
2 vols., is to be preferred). 
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who dilfered from the Catholics on the doctrine of the Church, 
and with pagans, who differed from the Christians on the nature 
of worship; and Augustine’s own thought, with its strongly 
platonic element combined with a steadily increasing biblicism, 
and steadily increasing sense of man’s utter dependence on the 
grace of God. Of these elements, it is the first and the last- 
ecclesiastical tradition, and the Bible and the doctrine of grace— 
which were, in the long run, the most powerful. To the end of 
his life, however much he might find it necessary to attack them, 
Augustine retained an admiration for the thought of the neo- 
platonists, who had helped him to come to a decision to seek 
baptism at Milan in 386. And however much he might deplore 
the separation of the Donatists, there is in Augustine something 
of their unyielding temper, and he never concealed his debt to 
their greatest theologian, Tyconius.® 

Such then, must be our ‘icon’ of the Church: the whole 
people of God, gathered around the Lord’s Table—bishop, priests, 
deacons and laity—all together performing the single action of 
the Eucharist. 

But while thinking of the Church christologically, as the 
Body of Christ, we need also to keep in mind another ‘icon’ to 
complete and balance our ecclesiology—a pneumatological ‘icon’ 
of the Church as the Kingdom of the Holy Spirit. St Irenaeus 
spoke of the Son and the Spirit as the “two hands of God” which 
always work together. If the Church is eucharistic, it is at the 
same time Pentecostal: it is an extension of the Incarnation and 
of Pentecost. After the upper room of Maundy Thursday there 
comes the upper room of Whitsunday: and both upper rooms 
are normative for a just appreciation of the nature of the Church. 
“When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all with one 
accord in one place. And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared to them tongues like 
flames of fire, divided among them and resting on each one. And 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:1-4). 

In this gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, there are three elements 
of special importance. First, the Spirit is not conferred solely 

9Cf. also G. Bonner, The Church and the Eucharist in the Theology of 
Augustine: Sobornost Series 7: No. 6 (1978), p. 453. 
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upon a particular hierarchical order, but is a gift to the whole 
people of God: “they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” It 
is helpful to recall the distinction, emphasized by Vladimir 
Lossky, between the two givings of the Spirit. The first occurs 
on Easter Sunday, when Jesus—risen but not yet ascended— 
breathes upon the disciples and says to them: “Receive the 
Holy Spirit. Whosoever sins you remit, they are remitted; and 
whosoever sins you retain, they are retained” (John 20:22-23). 
At this moment the Apostles represent the hierarchy of the 
Church: the gift of the Spirit is specifically linked with the 
authority to bind and loose, and this particular power is not 
conferred upon the whole Body of Christ, but is transmitted 
through the apostolic college to the episcopate. In the second 
giving of the Spirit recorded in Acts 2 ff., on the other hand, the 
apostles no longer represent the hierarchy, but rather they con¬ 
stitute the entire body of the Church as it then existed. The Spirit 
descends at Pentecost upon each and every member of the re¬ 
deemed community, and this universality of the Pentecostal gift 
continues in the Church throughout all ages. From popes and 
patriarchs down to the newly-baptised, we are all of us spirit- 
bearers: “You have been anointed by the Holy One, and you all 
know” (I John 2:20). Just as the Eucharist is an action per¬ 
formed by all alike, so the Spirit is a gift to all alike. 

In the second place, the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost is a 
gift of unity: in the words of Acts 2:1, “They were all with one 
accord in one place.” It is the special task of the Spirit to draw 
humankind together. This aspect of the Spirit’s work is vividly 
emphasized in Greek hymnography, when it contrasts God’s 
descent at Pentecost with his descent at the building of the tower 
of Babel (Genesis 11:7). The God of old came down in order 
to divide humanity, but at Pentecost He came down in order to 
unite. As the hymn of the feast of Pentecost expresses it, “When 
the Most High descended and confused the tongues. He divided 
the nations; but when He distributed the tongues of fire. He 
called all to unity.” 

Yet the gift of the Spirit not only calls humankind to unity 
but it is also and in the third place a gift of differentiation. The 
tongues of fire are ‘divided,’ so that they rest upon each one 
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personally. The Holy Spirit is a Spirit of freedom, and He be¬ 
stows upon humankind an infinite diversity. 

Unity and differentiation. Such are the two aspects—con¬ 
trasted but not opposed—of the gift of the Spirit to the Church. 
The Church is a mystery of unity in diversity and of diversity 
in unity. In the Church a multitude of persons are united in one, 
and yet each of them preserves his personal integrity unimpaired. 
In any association on the purely human level there will always 
exist a tension between individual liberty and the demands of 
corporate solidarity. Only within the Church, and through the 
gift of the Spirit, is the conflict between these two resolved. In 
the Kingdom of the Holy Spirit there is neither totalitarianism 
nor individualism, neither dictatorship nor anarchy, but harmony 
and unanimity. Russian Orthodox thinkers since Khomiakov 
have used the word ‘sobornost,’ ‘catholicity,’ to express this notion 
of unanimity in freedom. 

Besides ‘catholicity,’ ‘sobornost’ also signifies ‘conciliarity.’ 
According to Orthodox ecclesiology, this free unanimity through 
the indwelling of the Spirit is realized above all in the assembling 
of a church council. Pentecost was in a sense the first Ecumenical 
Council, and every subsequent council is a re-enactment of 
Pentecost. At every true Council the gift of the Holy Spirit—at 
the same time a gift of freedom and differentiation, and a gift of 
unity—is to be seen as expressing itself in action. At a true 
council no single member arbitrarily imposes his will upon the 
rest, but each consults with the others and in this way, through 
the guidance of the Spirit, together they freely achieve a “com¬ 
mon mind.” The final decision which emerges from their con¬ 
sultations is far more than a compromise between their varying 
viewpoints, far more than the sum total of the opinions which 
individual members brought with them into the council hall. 
Something extraordinary becomes apparent at the council itself; 
and this “something extra” is precisely the presence and action 
of the Spirit of God. “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us . . .” (Acts 15:28). 

The Pentecostal “icon” of the Church and, together with it, 
our eucharistic “icon” form a salutary corrective to the first and 
inexact image, the image of earthly power and jurisdiction. “It 
shall not be so among you,” because the Church is not a kingdom 
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of this world, but the Kingdom of the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
its rules and principles are not those of human government. 

Earlier we asked: what holds the Church together? And we 
answered: not outward power of jurisdiction, but communion 
in the holy mysteries. We may ask further: what constitutes the 
final authority in the Church? According to our diflferent tradi¬ 
tions, we tend to reply: the Bible, or the Ecumenical Council 
or the Pope. Yet none of these things can truly constitute our 
final authority. Just as it is wrong to externalize our notion of 
unity, making the oneness of the Church depend on outward 
power of jurisdiction, so it is wrong to externalize our notion 
of authority, identifying it with the letter of Scripture, the institu¬ 
tion of the Council, or the person and office of the Pope. All 
these are important, but none of them is final. The final authority 
in the Church is the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit. It is 
the Spirit who is the true author and interpreter of the inspired 
Word of God, who directs Coimcils, who guides bishops, patri¬ 
archs and popes. When challenged about our doctrine of author¬ 
ity, surely we cannot do better than reply with the promise of 
our Lord: “When the Spirit of Truth comes. He will guide you 
into all truth” (John 16:13). 


n. The Oneness of the Church and the 

Eucharistic Community 

The Church being one means that this particular subject 
must be treated in connection with its other attributes—Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic. In recent theological discussions there 
has been a constant temptation to discuss unity in isolation, with¬ 
out making any reference to other qualities. Even if a Church 
proved to be One—in whatever sense—it may not be the authentic 
Church of Christ if it does not also have the other necessary 
requirements of holiness, catholicity and apostolicity. Therefore 
a real criterion for the understanding of the essence of the 
Church is this synthesis of distinctive qualities, without isolating 
one from the rest. 

This leads us to begin our enquiry into the essence and 
specific characteristics of unity—when and how the Church is 
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one, and not one out of many. We know that in the apostolic 
and post-apostolic period evangelists and teachers preached 
good tidings. Preaching was not their only profession. It was 
preaching within the Church, on behalf of the Church, and 
before an audience seeking to enter into the ranks of the Church. 
Of course certain pseudo-teachers who claimed to preach the 
truth were easily found out and dismissed. Our concern is 
precisely this: Why did the Catholic Church say openly to them 
that they did not belong to the true Church, and what factors 
assured them that this Church was the true one? 

The argument put forward was that the Church can only 
be one and not divided because Christ is One, and because it 
maintains the same faith of the Apostles down through the ages. 
Ignatius of Antioch states that his bishops to whom he sends his 
letters were not the simple presidents of communities, but that 
they were successors to the Apostles.Eusebius the historian 
later praises the importance of “these pillars of faith who were 
the immediate successors of the Apostles, laid the foundations of 
the faith in foreign countries, established pastors, and became 
the pastors and evangelists of different churches of the world.”“ 

Each bishop was responsible for a certain diocese. The 
Syrian churches for example had their own local bishop. But 
their ministry came directly from the Apostoles, the local church 
being within the One Church, and only geographically different. 
The oneness was manifested by holding the same faith, the same 
preaching, the same sacraments. There was unity but not unifor- 
ity in worship and pastoral ethos. 

Palestine, Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, were using differ¬ 
ent liturgical rites and types of worship. Gregory of Neocesarea 
introduced to Asia Minor the “penitential discipline” of the 
four classes of penitents. Even more, there is a slight difference 
in the theological thinking between the catechetical schools of 
Antioch and Alexandria, as we see from the writings of Origen, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and the Syrian doctors. Unity existed, 
although its expression varied, because the early Church respected 
the cultural traditions and the peculiarities of each member of 
the One Church of Christ. 

lOignatius, Rom 2, 2; Smyrn 2,2. 

i^Eusebius, EccL Hist, III, 37. 
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The bishops were conscious of being successors to the 
Apostles for the pastoral care of the body of Christ, thus incar¬ 
nating the local church—of which they were presidents—and 
which was the very center of unity. They were responsible—but 
not exclusively—for a certain territory or a certain community 
and were part of the collegiality formed by the established 
bishops dispersed around the world.'® The bishop is not the 
symbol of union with Christ for a particular church unless he 
participates in this great universal body of the bishops “who 
are one with the spirit of Jesus Christ” (Eph 3:2). The Church 
as a whole is present in one of these parts, which makes one 
and cannot be divided.'® 

The intimate solidarity of the bishops and churches make 
the universal church a collegiality—when the suffering as well 
as the joy of one member has repercussions which create 
“sympathy” with the totality of the Church. It is extraordinary 
how the bishops keep the same faith in a kind of “symphony.” 
This is so, because wherever bishops may be, they defend the 
criterion of the truth, as Denys of Corinth says when refuting 
the heresy of Marcion.'^ Briefly, the picture of the early 
Church is of a manifestation of the agape of God, a solemn 
proclamation to all nations by people who understood this agape, 
who experienced it, and who cannot resist preaching it at all 
moments. This agape is realized continuously by the work of the 
Church. Its atmosphere of community life, united around its 
spiritual father, the bishop, is the most eloquent picture of 
(agape) love. This is why Ignatius wrote “The (agape) love 
of Smymians and of Ephesians greets you.”'® The primacy 
of a particular see can also be expressed as (agape) love, and 
not as a force trying to subordinate all the churches. In this 
sense, Rome also “presides in agape,”'® because in the mind 
of Ignatius, agape should be the link which joins all the Churches 
together. 

Belief in the unity of the Church presents an obvious 

^^Polyc. Ep. m, 2. 

isignatius, Sntyrn VIII, 2: See also J. Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, N.Y. 1985, pp. 143-144, note 1. 

i^Eusebius, op. cit., IV, 23, 1-2. 

^Trall. XII, 1. 

^^Epist. ad Rom in: Sources chritiennes, vol. 10, p. 106. 
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dilemma. Since the Church consists of a variety of people having 
different sentimental tastes, cultural aspirations and ways of 
thinking, how then can they manifest their faith unanimously? 
We have to make a distinction between unanimity and conform¬ 
ity. Unity can exist in diversity and plurality without necessarily 
implying uniformity. 

In the same way, discipline is necessary to protect liberty of 
expression since the Church is a divine-human society. True and 
supreme liberty respects and defends all legitimate liberties. 
Thus liberty with discipline must be found in the Church. Unity 
with diversity. If it is one, it is also catholic—it embraces all the 
world. In order that a man can express himself in a catholic way 
and be free and easy in his thinking, he must also conform to 
certain prescribed rules laid down by a guardian authority re¬ 
sponsible for this common treasure. His spirit must be great and 
he must be unwilling to impose his personal tastes, preferences 
and aesthetic opinions on otiiers. Without such a discipline there 
will be chaos—a battlefield of antagonisms. 

The charter of oneness in the catholic church is that of 
symphony in polyphony. The balance of the various instruments 
is preserved by the conductor of this orchestra. While all together 
contribute to a harmonious performance, nevertheless each in¬ 
strument guards its speciality and its proper character. Only 
from this multitude of instruments and performers are discords 
and false notes excluded. Respect for the diversity of the instru¬ 
ments in the harmony of the assembly is what makes the unity of 
this mystical orchestra. “In concordi cavitate vestra Jesus Christus 
cumVMr”—this is the formula of the authentic spirit of oneness 
and of catholicity that was outlined in the early second century 
by Ignatius of Antioch.*’' 

The only remedy for this catastrophic disorder in the reli- 
^ous and spiritual field is an operation which aims to re-establish 
this lost unity. A double reconstruction—a unity with the offended 
God and a unity among humankind. In an excellent sentence St 
Augustine summarized this divine action: “The divine goodness 
has re-assembled fragments from everywhere, and puts them into 
the foundry of its love, and here it reconstructs their broken 
unity. This is how God has remade what He had previously 

^'^Epist, ad Rom, IV, 1. 
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created and has reformed that which He had formed.”^* 

St Gregory Nazianzus, describing the great miracle of Cal¬ 
vary in one of his sermons, strikingly exalts its manifold bless¬ 
ings: “There were that day all kind of miracles; God on the 
Cross, the sun obscured, the veil of the temple torn, blood and 
water pouring from His side, the earth trembling, stones crum¬ 
bling to pieces, the dead coming again into life. , . . Who shall 
celebrate in dignity these wonderful events? But none is com¬ 
parable to the miracle of our salvation; these precious drops of 
blood renewing the entire world and refreshing all men as with 
the juice of fig-trees or clotted milk, by uniting us and clasping 
us in one.”*® 

Unity copies the divine unity of the Holy Trinity. A com¬ 
plete unanimity reigns among the three triune persons, so we are 
one. The manifested unity is seen not only in faith, but 
also in aU the aspects of Church life—the same ecclesiastical 
authority, the same sacraments, the same liturgical unity. What 
makes the Church one, Irenaeus of Lyons says, is that we hold 
the same baptism, the same Tradition, the same government, the 
same episcopacy. 

St Paul, conscious in his day of this unity, warns the Gala¬ 
tians to test pseudo-missionaries and suspect evangelists because 
they go around teaching “another Gospel” (^Tspov EOory- 
Y^Xiov, Gal. 1:7). Now what differentiates their kerygma from 
that of the true Church is that they are outside of the Church, 
having left it deliberately, while St Paul and his disciples are 
within. 

To sum up, unity is the Church herself, and all her life 
resides in this unity and this union with Christ. This continuous 
union with her mystical head makes her both eternal and earthly, 
following the theandric union of her Master. On this basis St 
Paul develops his argument on unity (I Cor 12:12-27). 

A guarantee that the Church is united with her Master is 
that the Spirit dwells within. The classical argument from 
Ignatius, St Cyprian and St Augustine onwards is that the Holy 
Spirit can be found only in the Catholic Church. The Donatists 
caimot claim that they possess valid sacraments because they are 

M/« Psalm I, viii, 10; PL 36,698. 

^^Hom DC, I in Ezech, 
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deprived of the Spirit. The Spirit vivifies only living organisms 
and members—those who are found in the Church and not out¬ 
side. Those who have cut themselves off from the tree of life live 
no longer with Christ and are without the Spirit, therefore they 
live not with the Church. 

Unpardonable sin is opposition to this unity of the Church. 
We feel the presence of the Spirit in the performance of the 
sacraments, especially in the power to bind and loose sins. 
Heretics and schismatics may have received the Spirit, not for 
their salvation but for their condemnation. In the Eucharist we 
take not only the body and the blood of our Lord but also the 
Spirit. The Pauline analogy (Eph 5:30), shows the ethical im¬ 
plications of this inner unity between a married couple with 
Christ. In this case the couple constitutes a microcosm of the 
wider cosmos of the faithful—their union with Christ dictates 
high responsibilities. “Respect, therefore, your bodies,” Paul 
says. 

Unity was given to us on the very day of Pentecost. We 
become partakers of this unity through the same Spirit which 
dwells forever in the Church. This unity is manifested not only 
through baptism, but also through our membership in the 
Church which constitutes a visible sign and promise of remain¬ 
ing in this unity. Thus it is an ontological, existential and organic 
unity. In this unity again all members of local churches and 
communities bear the same distinguishing marks of churchman- 
ship {notate ecclesiae). Each has the plenitude of the truth and 
the faith. 

The Church is not only an expression of this unity given 
by Christ. At the same time she helps the Christian receive and 
appropriate the gifts of unity by his response and faithfulness. 
In other words, both movements—from God and from human¬ 
kind-are seen through and are subject to human experience. 
Therefore they originate from Christ’s incarnation. If the “Logos 
became flesh and dwelt with men” (John 1:14) this is because 
man could not otherwise attain the invisible mysteries. The whole 
economy of our salvation is an historical and temporal event, but 
perpetuated through the eternal love of the first-born (npcoT6- 
TOKoq) Christ.*® 


2«Cf. Col 1:15. 
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Since unity was given us through the divine incarnation, 
we respond and accept it through visible signs, such as from the 
very beginning, obedience to the presbyters, acceptance of the 
Tradition, and close relationship with the liturgical and sacra¬ 
mental life. 

Baptism is one external mystery which unites and incorpor¬ 
ates a member with Christ and with the community, while the 
Eucharist nourishes and strengthens what once belonged to God. 
Ecclesiology is nothing more than a theology of this union, once 
it has been begun by baptism and afterwards continuing in faith¬ 
ful membership of the Church and living with the Church. 

The increasing actualization of the wholeness of humanity’s 
redemption was accomplished once by Christ’s atonement. TWs 
“once” (aita^) is a continuing operation in the Church. This 
is why dogma and worship in the Orthodox Church repeat again 
and again the great events of Christ’s resurrection and victory 
over death and sin, as if they are actually happening again at 
this moment. For dogma maintains that the Church is an un¬ 
broken unity and continuation, renewing exactly what happened 
at the Resurrection. 

It is quite a different thing to inherit a certain faith than 
to invent a new one of your own and set up another denomina¬ 
tion. The question of deciding whether the separated confes¬ 
sional bodies possess elements of the Una Sancta and are 
churches in the proper sense, is determined by two criteria. The 
most moderate is the famous branch theory, but there still re¬ 
mains a difficulty. How can it be that there is a sacrament, for 
instance baptism, when there is no Church? 

A vigorous answer comes from St Augustine, repeated later 
by Albert the Great: “St Augustine often said of the Donatists: 
‘The evil of their dissension, schism and heresy is their own. 
The good things, however, which we acknowledge in them are 
not theirs: they have the good things that belong to our Lord, 
and to the Church.’ “The sacraments are the nests of the 
Church but these nests do not belong to the heretics; thus, when 
they lay down their little ones, they do not lay them down out¬ 
side the Church, but within her.”^ 

ad Caesarensis Ecdesiae plebem 2; PL 43, 691. 

22///5e«<, d. 6a,n, adL 
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In the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed (381) we do not 
find merely characteristics of the Church—One, Holy, Apostolic. 
We are told that the Church on earth, regardless of her 
divisions and frictions, remains in fact one. Her unity is not lost 
at all. There may exist “churches,” a divided Christendom; but 
nevertheless its unity with the apostolic faith is not interrupted 
or broken. Again this Church composed of sinners is holy. 
Holiness is visible—is manifested. The same can be said about 
the means of holiness; they too are visible: sacraments, ascesis, 
etc. There is no question here of the celestial Church but of the 
empiric, seen and felt in our daily dealings. The life of the Church 
is historical—a concrete reality. Her saints are her members. To 
become holy is not an easy task. It implies constant mortifica¬ 
tions, spiritual flights, but above all, synchronization and iden¬ 
tification with its Head—its Chief. Her Chief is indeed Holy, the 
Holy of Holies. 

Naturally, from such a consideration springs another essen¬ 
tial element which is the aim and the dimension of our en¬ 
deavours towards perfection—//leojw—so familiar to Orthodox 
spirituality. To give one example: the great ascetic Nilus of Sinai 
maintains that a spiritual man sees his neighbour as “another 
God after our God.”“ 


HI. Church—'Congregatio” 

Christians gathered together do not constitute a secular 
“congregatio”; they come not only to meet each other but mainly 
to meet Christ who sacramentally is there present among them. 
He is the very reason for drawing individuals together in order 
to create an authentic communion of saints. Orthodox ecclesiol- 
ogy differs on this point from other interpretations defining the 
motivations for fellowship. Two points need clarifying: 

1. The very meaning of the term “ecclesia” was originally 
the calling of individuals into an important gathering. In this 
connection the importance is upon the caller, and his authority. 
Who actually calls, and for what purpose? It is not a person who 
once appeared, and soon disappeared, or an anthropocentric 

**Naus of Sinai, On Prayer. PL 79, 1193. 
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body inviting from sentimental reasons. This body has a special 
authority and power entrusted from above. The call is made 
because something happened in history, an event which turned 
the tide of history. Humankind, therefore, is invited to turn its 
attention towards this event of Christ Resurrected, offering 
salvation by His ransom on Calvary. These tidings of redemp¬ 
tion and salvation are the motives for calling all the people 
throughout the ages and in all corners of the world. If the 
Apostles could not resist spreading this invitation, even though 
threatened by death, their secret must be attributed to the fact 
that they knew from personal experience the height and the 
depth of the blessings, accompanying the calling, Ecclesia 
(Church) was in fact the place in time where one human person 
met the Risen Lord and enjoyed the offerings of the Redeemer. 
In this sense, Cyril of Jerusalem, addressing the catechumens, 
describes the size of this institution beyond geographical restric¬ 
tions. “If you are in a town, do not ask only where is this par¬ 
ticular church, but where is the Catholic Church, because this 
is the proper name of this holy Mother of all of us; Spouse of 
our Christ.”^ 

2. While the gathering of people is highly important, it is 
not they who determine the legitimacy, the validity and the 
authority of such a gathering. Of course the Church must be 
seen in its double aspect, sociological and sacramental, spiritual 
and temporal. Human presence is necessary, but it is not this 
element which gives weight to and determines the authenticity 
of the Church. There have been moments in history when here¬ 
tics, such as the Arians, were numerically more than the Ortho¬ 
dox, And yet this difference could not substantiate the heresy. 

It is not the assembled people who constitute the Church. 
It is something else, something continuously present, namely, 
the sacramental presence of Christ. It is Christ with His people, 
who create the Church—head and body—the first-born and the 
after-bom brethren. There have been, however, different views 
on this topic such as that the assembled congregation constitute 
the Church and that they confer the power of the ministry to a 
minister because they designate him by their testimony and 
unanimous voice. 

of Jerusalem, Catech XVIII, 26; PL 33, 1048. 
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Without underestimating the human factor, and the man¬ 
dating force, we cannot avoid the danger of putting the christo- 
logical, vertical aspect as secondary. There is no doubt that the 
Church is objectively congregatio generis humani^ an assembly 
resulting from a gathering of people. Or that she is ecclesia ex 
circumcisione, ecclesia ex gentibus. But she is also the invitor 
who is able to offer blessings already prepared from the very 
beginning of creation to those who come ex qua credunt homines. 

From the early centuries there has always been a stable 
criterion for distinguishing the true Church from pseudo-assem¬ 
blies held by schismatics or heretics: numerous groups of Chris¬ 
tians worshipping and confessing Christ. If we endeavour to 
apply the principle of the participants as determining the nature 
of the Church, then we are in danger of plunging ourselves 
into complete confusion. What was important in the old days 
and stiff is, is not who and how many are gathered, but under 
what conditions, to what kind of altar, bishop, or authority they 
are joined. The struggle of St Augustine against the Donatists 
was based exactly on this argument, that being deprived of the 
Holy Spirit they were no longer authorized to offer real sacra¬ 
ments and authentic grace. He maintained that the Holy Spirit 
cannot exist everywhere in fragments. The Spirit’s existence is 
only within the real Church. Only by such clearcut beliefs did 
early Christianity succeed in saving Ae Catholic faith and pre¬ 
serve the unbroken unity of the Una Sancta. 

Israel was guided and chastized by God so that she might 
become the true people, the chosen of God, the Laos. But at the 
same time, Israel made every possible effort to become one 
nation among the other nations. New directives had to be given 
again and again, to remind the new Israel of her vocation. All 
the pronouncements of Christ concerning His Kingdom must be 
understood in this context. The Church of Christ gives us the 
means of truly presenting Christ’s memory. The Church becomes 
the historical locus, the embodiment of God’s saving action in 
the temporal order. The Church knows that the Word (logos) 
becomes flesh in its own existence. The reconciliation is not to 
be remembered as one particular event and moment in the past. 

25St Augustine, In Psalm Vn, 7; PL 36, 101. 
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Redemption is a continual process, the divine work of katallagi 
that takes place in and through the Church, 

All the great events of Christ’s sufferings and triumphs 
are actualized again in a mysterious way, through the sacra¬ 
mental life of the Church. Calvary and the Resurrection are the 
Church’s daily experience. This is why in every liturgy we refer 
to these events not only as belonging to the past but as taking 
place really now, before us. “Now, today is the crown of our 
salvation and the manifestation of the Eternal Mystery. The Son 
of God becomes the Son of the Virgin,” And during Holy Week 
the Church sings: “Let all mortal flesh keep silence and stand 
with fear and trembling ... for the King of Kings and the Lord 
of Lords comes forth to be sacrificed and to be given for food 
to the faithful . . .”*® Or on the feast of the Epiphany: “Thou 
hast appeared today to the world, and Thy Light O Lord has 
been shown to us.” “The Lord of all endures circumcision and 
His righteousness circumcises the sins of mortals and today gives 
salvation to the world.” “The Virgin today brings forth the 
Omnipotent, and the earth offers a cave to the Unapproach¬ 
able.”"^ 

These expressions must not be taken merely as poetic 
hyperbole in the Orthodox Church hymnography. In fact they 
reflect the existential experience of the Church’s worship and 
belief in the Resurrection and the presence of the Spirit in its 
midst. The Church becomes the risen, living body of Christ 
through its possession of the Spirit and the sacramental presence 
of Christ, In this way, then, the believer shares in the reality of 
Christ when he shares in the spiritual reality of the Church. 

The greatest miracle of Christ in the New Testament is 
the creation of the Church on the day of Pentecost. One can say 
that liberal Western theology suffers from a certain docetism in 
ecclesiological matters. It cannot see the difference between the 
memory and the affirmation of a past event, and the occurrence 
of that past event. The Church in its visible form does not exist 
only to affirm that an event took place, prior to one’s experience 
of it. It is the continuation of Christ’s redemptive work. For 
this purpose it was given Apostles empowered with the Holy 

26Hymn of the Holy Saturday. 

27Hymns of the Feast of the Epiphany. 
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Spirit. The reality of Christ must not be isolated in one par¬ 
ticular moment of history by dissociating Him from the Church. 
In doing this we dichotomize the fundamental affirmation of the 
doctrine of the mystical body, thereby severing the head from 
the rest of the organism. The Church has an ontological presence 
on Christological grounds. 

Again, all the faithful in Christ, although alive in an 
eschatological perspective, since they are social beings, have 
to live within an institutional framework. This is the external 
side, impossible to separate from the mystical aspect. The 
mystical communion is expressed in a visible communion. Con¬ 
cerning the paramount affirmation, Dionysius the Areopagite in 
his ecclesiastical hierarchy relates the close connection between 
the priestly liturgical function and the celestial function of the 
angels. In a similar way, John Damascene underlines the hylo- 
morphic structure of the sacraments, such as bread and wine for 
the eucharist. The Church acts for her members. Since they are 
in space and time they need elementary organization. 

The Church is not an amorphous body. This is why, from 
earliest times, bishops were warned by St Ignatius and St Poly¬ 
carp, that they are servants (bidcKovoi) in the diakonia of 
Christ for the people. The Church has always protested against 
deviations, against clericalism and secularism, and its ministry 
must be preserved in this spiritual and heavenly framework. 
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The Christological Councils of 
1166 AND 1170 IN Constantinople 

Gregory Thetford 


The final chapter of the christological debates in Constan¬ 
tinople in the twelfth century began as a controversy over the 
interpretation of Jn 14:28: “My Father is greater than I.” It 
was introduced in the East through direct contact with con¬ 
temporary Western debates on the “glory” of the Son and the 
Father.^ 

Around 1165, a Byzantine diplomat who had travelled 
extensively in the West, Demetrios of Lampe, began advocating 
in Constantinople that Christ could not be considered at the 
same time as both equal to and less than God the Father. Ac¬ 
cording to Demetrios, who had recently engaged in debate with 
Archbishop Peter of Vienna on this issue, the text of Jn 14:28 
cannot be understood as referring to Christ’s humanity, for 
the humanity of Christ is equal in glory to God the Father.® 

^The best modern sources are S. Sakkos, “The Council of Constantinople 
in 1170” (in Greek), in Theological Symposium in Honor of Panagiotes 
Chrestou (Thessaloniki: 1976) pp. 313-52; Jean Gouillard, “Le Synodikon de 
rOrthodoxie: Edition ct Commentaire,” in Travaux et Memoires, vol. 2, 
Paris (1967), p. 216-226; and C Mango, “The Conciliar Edict of 1166,” in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17 (1963) pp. 317-30. 

On the contemporary Western debates, see P. Classen, “Das Konzil von 
Konstantinopel 1166 and die Laterinen” in BZ 48, pp. 339-68; and A, Don- 
daine, “Huges £th6rien et le concile dc Constantinople 1166* in Historisches 
Jahrbuch 77 (1958) pp. 475-83. 

2Here Demetrios seems to be in conformity with the decisions of the 
Council of 1117, in saying that Christ’s humanity is exalted to divine dignity 
through the hypostatic union. His problem, however, is that he treats Christ’s 
humanity as if it were transformed into divinity, “as if it were separated from 
the properties natural to creatures,” in the words of the Synodikon. 
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The returning diplomat went throughout the city attacking the 
Latin position and caused a considerable stir among the anti- 
Latin circles, which were all too ready to discover another 
“heresy” in the West. 

The emperor, Manuel I Komnenos, who was not a little 
displeased with such a heedless attack on the West (with which 
he had been actively seeking improved relations) called Deme- 
trios to the palace for an explanation. The latter was apparently 
unshaken by Manuel’s displeasure, for shortly afterwards he 
wrote a treatise attacking the emperor’s “pro-Latin” position.® 
Soon the whole city was arguing over the issue, so that in 
February of 1166 the emperor decided to organize a public 
debate. A Roman Catholic bishop, Hugo Aetherianus, was asked 
to represent the Latin position, which was apparently shared 
by the emperor. Hugo, arguing that the humanity of Christ was 
less than the divinity, precisely as humanity, apparently easily 
defeated those who attacked his position.^ Meanwhile, the 
emperor had interviews with numerous hierarchs, seeking their 
opinion on the matter and arguing that the text of Jn 14:28 
can be applied to both the divinity and the humanity of Christ, 
as some of the Fathers of the Church had explicitly written.® 

The emperor’s persistence, as well as the general disturb¬ 
ance produced by Demetrios’ treatise, forced the Church to 
address the problem in an official manner. On March 2, a 
council, including thirty-five hierarchs, was convened under 
Patriarch Luke of Constantinople, together with the patriarchs 
of Antioch and Jerusalem, in the presence of the anxious em¬ 
peror and many government officials.® Demetrios’ one-sided 
position was easily disproved as having no positive theological 
value and as being in direct contradiction to what many of the 

*Unfortunately, the text of this treatise does not survive. 

^e Hugo’s own account in his letter to Peter of Vienna, in A. Dondaine, 
"Huges Eth6rien et le concile de Constantinople 1166,” in Historisches 
Jahrbuch 77 (1958), p. 480-82. 

^According to Hugo (p. 476), there were only a few clergy on the 
emperor’s side in the beginning. Probably the hierarchs were at first suspicious 
of the “Latin” position pending its vindication by patristic tradition. See note 
26 below for patristic witness to the “dual” interpretation of this text. 

®The Acts of this council are preserved by Nicetas Choniates and are 
found in PG 140, 201-281. Although the primary aim of the council was to 
put an end to the doctrine put forward by him, Demetrios is never mentioned 
by name. 
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Fathers had written/ The patriarch put forward an overwhelm¬ 
ing collection of patristic witnesses which affirmed both the 
integrity of Christ’s humanity as humanity and the need to 
interpret some passages of scripture as referring to this humanity.® 
Having heard the patristic witnesses, the hierarchs were asked, 
one by one, to state their opinion on the matter. All present 
agreed on the possibility of interpreting Jn 14:28 as referring 
to the humanity. Most hierarchs preferred this interpretation, 
m fact. In answering, many of the bishops stressed both the 
integrity and the concreteness of Christ’s “created human nature, 
by which He suffered.”® 

The official acts of the council were signed at a second 
session on March 6, Four relevant paragraphs were added to the 
Synodikon by March 13, the Sunday of Orthodoxy that year.*® 
The Orthodox position of dual interpretation was added to the 
bishops’ profession of faith and enforced by imperial law 
through the emperor’s edict of April 4 of the same year. As 
the decision still met with some opposition, the emperor had 
the edict inscribed on marble plates, which were installed in 
the vestibule of the Church of the Holy Wisdom.** 

In spite of this strong imperial support, however, there 

TDemetrios’ position will be discussed below. The patriarch put forward 
an overwhelming collection of patristic witnesses which affirmed both the 
integrity of Christ’s humanity as humanity, and the need to interpret some 
passages of Scripture as referring to Christ as a man. See PG 140, 208ff. 

®These patristic references are given in full in the Acts, They range from 
St John Chrysostom and Athanasios the Great to St John of Damascus and 
Pope Leo of Rome. See PG 140, 208ff. 

9This is because, as noted by Choniates (col. 205) in the beginning of 
the Acts, there were several opinions about, by which one could refer the 
text not to Christ’s own specific humanity but to humanity in general, or to 
Christ’s humanity perceived by an “intellectual distinction," as separate from 
His divinity. This in fact was the later position of John Eirenikos and Metro¬ 
politan Constantine of Kerkyra. Constantine was silent for now, confining 
himself to simply mentioning the “intellectual distinction.” He would sign 
the Acts of the council on March 6. The hierarchs’ opinions are contained 
in cols. 237C-248A. 

tOThis “signing” session was held, with great solemnity, in the presence 
of the emperor, many of his relatives, and dozens of imperial officers. Includ¬ 
ing the three patriarchs, a total of fifty-three hierarchs signed. See PG 140, 
257B-261B. 

HA critical text of the edict is provided by Mango, pp. 324-330. The 
later sessions of March 20, April 6 and May 6 (see PG 140 268-280) were 
of little theological importance. They dealt with disciplinary issues surrounding 
clerics who had opposed the council. 
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secretly remained some opposition to the council’s decision. An 
anonymous treatise attacking the council circulated throughout 
the city. The opponents propagated their opinion privately but 
were anxiously awaiting an opportunity to attack the council 
openly. When Patriarch Luke died in December 1169 or 
January 1170, they felt their chance had arrived. The powerful 
metropolitan Constantine of Kerkyra, who was related to the 
archbishop of Bulgaria, attacked the deceased patriarch, calling 
him and all others who were in agreement with the council 
heretics. The emperor, who was exasperated at the resurfacing 
of the controversy, persuaded the new patriarch Michael to act 
swiftly. A council was called on January 30, comprising forty- 
three bishops and twenty-one clergy of Constantinople, with the 
emperor and fourteen government oflScials in attendance as well. 
Constantine was asked to defend himself before the assembly, 
although his apology only confirmed his heretical position to 
those present.** It was unanimously recommended that he be 
deposed, with twenty-five of the forty-three bishops asking that 
he be anathematized as well. While the narrative section of the 
acts of the council states that his apology contained “various 
wrong teachings,” a number of the bishops present identified 
Constantine’s position as basically monophysitic, being founded 
upon a perversion of the “intellectual distinction” as it had 
been used by the Fathers.** No final decision was made concern¬ 
ing his punishment, however, as the usual practice was to post¬ 
pone this judgment for a later session. 

Another important opponent of the Council of 1166 was 
made known at the same time: John Eirenikos, the abbot of the 
Monastery of St Nicephoros on Mount Barradion in Pontus. 
John had apparently attended the Council of 1166 and when 
he saw this opinion would not prevail, he left dissatisfied.*^ 
Upon returning to his monastery, he began to formulate his 
position. In a treatise entitled “Apology to the Council of 
Constantinople on the Statement ‘My Father is Greater than I,’ ” 
he put forward the thesis that this text does not refer to Christ’s 

i2The text of this apology, if if ever recorded, does not survive. 

i^See below. 

1‘^According to the Acts (col. 236A), the abbots of many monasteries 
were invited and did come to the council. Possibly John was one of these. 
See Sakkos, pp. 320>21. 
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particular, concrete humanity, but to human nature in general, 
as it is possessed by all other men.*® He enlisted the help of the 
abbot Paul of the nearby monastery of the Holy Trinity and 
began to circulate his view. The emperor heard of John’s actions 
and summoned both him and Paul to Constantinople for an ex¬ 
planation.*® An attempt was made to reconvene the council of 
the preceeding month, but when the “second” session met on 
February 18, Patriarch Michael had succeeded in gathering 
only nine other bishops.**^ The emperor was present as well, with 
seven government officials and many other dignitaries. 

Appearing before the council, Paul confessed everything, 
forcing John to admit his position. Eirenikos was also informed 
that the council knew of his treatise, leaving him no choice but 
to try to defend his thesis. This he ffid, arguing that the Lord’s 
statement “My Father is greater than I” does not refer to Christ’s 
particular, concrete humanity, but only to “our common human 
nature.”*® On being questioned as to the difference that this 
thesis implied between Christ’s humanity and our own, the 
abbot realized his contradictions and rejected his position, ask¬ 
ing for forgiveness. The bishops agreed not to condemn him but 
to wait for a time in order to test the sincerity of his repentance.*® 
Two days later, a third session was called in order to make 
a final decision concerning Constantine of Kerkyra. The patriarch, 
together with thirty-two other hierarchs, gathered in a side 
chamber of the Church of the Holy Wisdom. Since the session 
of January 30, the opinions of many other bishops had been 
consulted. Thus it was decided that Constantine should be 
anathematized for his teachings and actions, and that his con¬ 
demnation would be included in the reading of the Synodikon 
which would occur on the Sunday of Orthodoxy in two days 
time. This decision was endorsed by a total of forty-nine 
bishops.®® 

i^The text of this treatise is unfortunately lost 
John’s position was essentially the same as Constantine’s, which had 
been condemned in January. There was no need for gathering a large number 
of the episcopate, therefore, as this was merely a disciplinary, nondogmatic 
session. 

i^See Sakkos, p. 321. 

i®See below. 

^®See Sakkos, p. 334. 

20See Appendix II for an English translation of these and the later addi¬ 
tion against John Eirenikos. 
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Although there are no extant acts, there must have followed 
a later session to decide the fate of John Eirenikos.^* The para¬ 
graphs in the Synodikon against him and his teachings indicate 
that another session had taken the final action of anathematizing 
the “pseudo-monk.” Further conciliar action was taken as well 
against a group which maintained John’s former position, even 
after his condemnation.^ Some opposition to these Councils of 
1166 and 1170 lingered on into the following century.*® 


It is difficult to determine whether the one-sided interpre¬ 
tation of Jn 14:28 promulgated by Demetrios of Lampe was 
based on serious theological convictions or was simply an attempt 
to find a useful tool for anti-Latin polemics. Whichever was 
the case, the Byzantine Church took the theological implica¬ 
tions of his doctrine seriously. For, in the Orthodox view, any 
theological position which diminishes the full humanity of Christ 
or postulates it as being essentially different from that of the 
rest of mankind is an attack on the doctrine of salvation. A 
betrayal of the full implications of the Chalcedonian formula 
“one person in two natures,” for the Orthodox is a betrayal of 
the Gospel message itself and a denial of authentic Christian life. 

The Fathers of the Council of 1166 would agree with 
Demetrios that the flesh of Christ, because it is joined to God 
through the hypostatic union, is equally divine and worthy of 
the same honor (6(Ji60eo(; Kal 6^i6Tqxoq) as His divinity. 
The problem with Demetrios’ thought was that he failed to 
recognize that, although “enriched with the prerogatives of the 
divinity,” the humanity of Christ remains essentially human.** 
To be sure, the humanity of Christ is perfectly deified through 

2iSakkos (p. 323) places this session on the following day, enabling the 
inclusion of the anathematism against John to be included in the reading of 
the Synodikon for that year. Gouillard (p. 221) argues that this must have 
taken place only in 1171. 

22Theodore Balsmon mentions a council in Constantinople which had 
deposed several clerics who had followed the writings of “the heretic Eirenikos.” 
See PG 137, 129B, quoted in Sakkos, p. 324. 

23See Gouillard, p. 223tf. 

24Christ is not a mere man, to be sure; yet He is a man. The quoted 
phrase is taken from the paragraph which begins with line 498 in the 
Synodikon. See Appendix I. 
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the communicatio idiomatum, yet this does not mean that it is 
transformed into divinity, as Demetrios had implied. For if this 
were the case, then it would not have been our humanity which 
Christ bore through death to life by His cross, tomb and resur¬ 
rection. The doctrine of the double consubstantiality—that Christ 
is consubstantial with God in His divinity and consubstantial 
with man in His humanity—would be denied, and thus the path to 
salvation for all flesh would not have been opened through 
the earthly economy.^ To back up their soteriological reason¬ 
ing, the Fathers of the Council of 1166 could refer to numerous 
patristic witnesses.*® 

In the imperial edict of April 4, 1166, we see that, while 
the council of that year had confined itself to the condemnation 
of anyone who would not admit that the text of Jn 14 can be 
interpreted as referring to the humanity of Christ, there were 
several interpretations besides the one of Demetrios which had 
been circulating during this period. In the edict the emperor 
mentioned the opinion of four different groups, all of which he 
considered worthy of condemnation and falling under the 
anathematisms of the council.** Each group offered its own 
exclusive interpretation of the Johannine text. They were as 
follows: 1) those who referred the text exclusively to the Son’s 
divinity, with the Father as its source; 2) those who understood 
the passage to denote the Son as inferior to the Father only 
because of (i.e., after) His incarnation; 3) those who held that 
the Lord’s saying did not refer to His own particular flesh at all 
but that He spoke on behalf of humanity in general; 4) those 

*SThe phrase of Saint Gregory the Theologian, “What has not been 
assumed is not healed” {Epistle 101, in PG 37, 83D), captures well the 
soteriological basis of patristic christological thought 

On the doctrine of double consubstantiality, see John of Damascus, De 
Fide III, 13, and the oros of Chalcedon 451, in J. Karmiris, Dogmatic and 
Symbolic Monuments of the Orthodox Catholic Church 1 (in Greek) 2nd ed. 
(Athens; 1960) p. 175. 

^See PG 140, 208ff. St Gregory the Theologian, in his Fourth Theological 
Oration, par. 7, had dealt with the interpretation of Jn 14:28 and had con¬ 
cluded, as had the council, that this passage can be interpreted as referring 
to either the divinity (hence pointing to the monarchy of the Father as source 
of the Son’s being) or to the humanity of Christ (indicating that as a man 
the Son is less than the Father). 

^These groups are also mentioned in the introduction to the Acts of 
1166 (PG 140, 205A-C) and explicitly condemned in the bishop’s Profession 
of faith (col. 265). 
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who understood it to refer to the flesh of Christ, but only when 
it is “viewed, by a pure intellectual distinction, as separate from 
the divinity which assumed it.”** 

The first of these opinions was apparently that of Demetrios 
and was condemned primarily for its claim to exclusiveness. 
The second group was condemned because it implied that the 
divinity of Christ was somewhat diminished through incarnation. 
This is to confuse person and nature, however. For the divinity 
of Christ did not become man when Christ the divine Person 
assumed humanity. “One must know,” writes Saint John of 
Damascus, “that [although] we say that God suffered according 
to the flesh, we never say that the divinity suffered.”*® 

The third and the fourth interpretations were condemned 
as being incorrectly applied to the text of In 14:28 and intro¬ 
ducing heretical doctrines concerning the flesh of Christ.®* The 
third group, in distinguishing between the Lord’s flesh and 
that of humanity in general, implied an essential difference 
between the Lord’s particular humanity and that of the rest 
of the human race. As was noted above in connection with 
Demetrios’ position, however, this makes the incarnation mean¬ 
ingless. For the Son of God did not become the Son of the Virgin 
in order to save His own individual humanity but to save all, to 
restore in man the possibility of life as communion with God.®‘ 
The Council of 1170, in condemning the heresies implied 
through the interpretation of the fourth group listed above, 
contributed a chapter to Byzantine theology which has yet to 
be properly appreciated.®* The decisions of this council, which 

“See Mango, pp. 324-25, lines 54-81, and pp. 328-29, lines 159-170. 

“De Fide HI, 26. 

soother passages of Scripture are interpreted in these ways. See De Fide 
IV, 18. 

siHuman nature as that which is common to all men is equaly possessed 
by all. The personal way of existence of this identical humanity is different 
in each individual’s life, yet the common humanity of each human being is 
essentially the same. See De Fide III, 6; IV, 4. 

o^Although there is some knowledge of this council among students of 
Byzantine Church history, the theological assessments of this council to date 
have been quite inadequate. Gouillard (pp. 209-10) accuses St John of 
Damascus of “vulgarizing” the Chalcedonian definition. J. Meyendorff (in 
Christ, p. 201) likewise questions the accuracy of the “rather scholastic and 
academic character of the decisions of 1170” and asserts that earlier Fathers 
had treated ignorance and servitude in a more concrete manner. Sakkos (pp. 
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are reflected in the anathematisms added to the Synodikon, are 
clearly based on the synthesis of patristic theology by St John 
of Damascus.®^ Saint John, in affirming Christ’s assumption of 
our humanity, underlines the fact that Christ’s humanity, being 
essentially identical to ours, possessed all the consequences of 
the Fall. These consequences John calls the “natural and blame¬ 
less passions” (xd (puaiKd Kat d&idpXT]Ta Ttdflri).®* These 
are the passions in man (such as hunger, thirst, fatigue, pain, 
tears, corruption, the fare of death, frailty, agony) which usually 
lead to sin. In themselves they are not sinful but, like mortality, 
were introduced into human nature through Adam’s fall.®* The 
Lord assumed these passions to sanctify them, to be victorious 
over the temptations introduced through them. He suffered from 
their attacks exactly as we do, yet He did not allow them to lead 
Him to sin, for God cannot sin.®* These passions were indeed 
enhypostasized (personalized) by the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity; they were properly His {He was hungry. He was 
thirsty), yet being God, He did not allow them to result in sin 
but overcame them by His human obedience to the divine will.®^ 
This in no way diminishes the real human drama which Christ 

SM-IS) avoids making a theological comment on the use of the ‘intellectual 
distinction,” although he later (p. 321) accuses John Eirenikos of mono- 
physitism and misuse of the “intellectual distinction.” 

®*See Appendix 11. 

^De Fide III, 20. 

ssThus in the Greek patristic conception, nature itself does not become 
sinful through the Fall. It is affected by sin and made sick through the Fall, 
yet sin itself is always a personal act. 

One of the most famous illustrations of the Orthodox view of original 
sin is found in St John Chrysostom’s commentary on Rom 5:12. See also 
Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, pp. 143-46. 

8«De Fide III, 17-18. The theocentric anthropology of the Orthodox 
Church sees true freedom in the submission of one’s will to the will of God, 
in whose image man was created. Man as “person” is an open-ended being; 
he is never complete in himself (as an individual), for his wholeness and 
sanity lie in his relation to God and his neighbor. In Christ the perfect man 
is realized, for His human natural will freely submitted to His divine will. 
See Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, pp. 138-43, 159-65. 

87John (III, 14), following Maximos the Confessor, distinguishes the 
reality of “will” from the fact of “how” one wills. To will is an act of nature, 
but how one wills is determined by the person, the determining “mode of 
existence” of nature. The distinction between person and nature, and the 
transcending character of personhood, are crucial to understanding patristic 
theology. See John Zizioulas, “Human Capacity and Human Incapacity: A 
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lived as a man. He was truly tempted and truly suffered from 
the consequence of sin. He truly died, as a man, yet His death 
was life giving because when God enters death, it ceases to 
exist. 

In the proclamation of the doctrine of the two natural wiUs 
and the one divine Person who is the subject of both, the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council condemned any parallel Christology which 
would posit an autonomous humanity in Christ.®* There is an 
asymmetry in Christ: the Incarnation is the assumption of hu¬ 
manity, not a mere union. It is neither a “carnification” of the 
divinity nor a transformation of humanity into divinity.*® Thus 
the movement in the communicatio idiomatum is not strictly 
reciprocal: the flesh is deified but the divinity is not “carnified.” 
“One should know,” writes St John, “that, even though we say 
that the natures of the Lord inter-commune in each other, this 
movement of intercommunion is from [the direction of] the 
divine nature” (^k Tqq fisiaq <|)6a£Coq f| irspixdjpTloiq 
yEyovEv).*® Thus the Lord’s flesh, as human flesh, was deified 
by the divine energies exactly as that of every deified man. The 
manner of this (identical) deification, however, was unique to 
the God-man. For the Lord sanctified His flesh from the inside, 
by virtue of the hypostatic union. We are sanctified from the 
outside, through our participation in the divine life which is 
not properly ours but is God’s gift to us. Christ could have no 
external relation to God in this sense because He was God. 

It is in this context that St John Damascene discusses 
subservience (bouXEia) in Christ. Subservience is a natural 
characteristic of human nature which is dependent on the 
Creator.^* It is not one of the blameless passions and is not the 

Theological Exploration of Personhood,” Scottish Journal of Theology 28 
(1975) pp. 401-47. 

No less important is the proper understanding of this distinction in 
anthropology and in everyday Christian life. See Christos Yannaras, The 
Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, NY: 1984), especially chapters one and 
two. 

®®See the oros of Constantinople II, in Karmiris, Dogmatic Monuments, 
pp. 221-24. See also the letter of Patriarch Sophronius of Jerusalem, ibid., 
pp. 203-19, especially pp. 208-13. 

^^DeFidelW, 2 , 7 , 11 . 

^^De Fide III, 7. “For the divinity imparts its own prerogatives to the 
body, yet it remains noncommunicant in the passions of the flesh” {De Fide 
III, 15). 
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result of the Fall. As the Lord’s flesh was essentially identical 
to that of every man, it possessed this quality of subservience. 
This subservience was never realized (personalized) in Christ, 
however, as He was not a mere man but God who became man. 
Hypostatically, concretely, this subservience could not be real¬ 
ized as an external relation and therefore did not really exist. 
“For the titles of subservience and sovereignty are not indica¬ 
tions of nature, but are relational,” John writes, “just as the 
titles of fatherhood and sonship. They are not indicative of the 
nature but of the relation [between things].”^ To put the point 
into modern terminology, St John is here distinguishing the essen¬ 
tial from the existential. 

It is in this sense that the Fathers of the council distinguished 
the properties of Christ’s flesh which are “enhypostasized and 
real” from those which are “nonhypostasized and false.” “For 
the One Lord cannot be His own servant, being Lord,” writes 
St John.^® We see here that while subservience is part of nature, 
it is also closely connected to hypostasis. There is a certain 
mystery here, to be sure. And although St John cannot explain 
it, he afiirms it. For just as the God-man cannot sin, so He 
cannot be subservient. He is ultimately free, for He is not a 
mere man.^ 

Similarly, St John on the one hand afiirms human ignor¬ 
ance and mental development in Christ, and on the other insists 
that “the soul of the Lord, because of its union to God the Word 
and the identity of hypostasis, was enriched with the knowledge 

*^De Fide HI, 21. 

«Ibid. 

■♦sibid. And if He is called “servant,” it is only on our behalf, because He 
took the “form” of a servant—not because He was a servant. See the Fourth 
Theological Oration, par. 3 and 7, of Gregory the Theologian. 

Saint Basil makes the same point in his treatise. On the Holy Spirit, par. 
29: “But if a slave is to be made free, and called a son of God, and brought 
from death into life, it can only be accomplished by Him who shares our 
nature and delivers it from slavery.” (This translation is that of David 
Anderson, On the Holy Spirit [Crestwood, NY: 1980] p. 50.) 

^K^hrist’s humanity indeed had “self-determination,” yet it never mani¬ 
fested itself in opposition to the divine will. Thus Christ never enhypostasized 
the false freedom of the choice of sin. “Gnomic will,” in this sense, is an 
existential state of the human “self-determination” which was nonhypostasized 
in Christ. “That is why,” writes Meyendorff, “His human will, the energies 
and the passions proper to human nature, never received the imprint of a 
gnomic or fallen will” (see Christ, p. 176). 
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of the future and other divine signs.”^® As Christ’s humanity was 
essentially the same as ours, it possessed human ignorance and 
underwent mental development. Yet existentially this humanity 
was properly belonging to the Son of God. As with subservience, 
therefore, the human mind of Christ is said to be ignorant only 
when it is intellectually contemplated by itself, as if it were not 
united hypostatically to God the Word. And as in the case of 
subservience, John in no way connects ignorance to sin. 

Indeed, St John Damascene was following a long tradition 
of patristic insistence on the omiscience of Christ, In commenting 
on the various Gospel passages (Mk 13:32; Mt 24:36; Lk 
2:52) which can be taken to indicate Christ’s possession of 
human ignorance, most Fathers had insisted on the priority of 
His divine omniscience.*® “For the Word of God did not progress 
[in wisdom], being perfect in the Father,” writes St Athanasius, 
“rather He humbled Himself for our sakes, so that in His 
humility we might become able to grow.”*^ “Is it not clear to 
aU,” asks St Gregory the Theologian, “that He knows as God 
but says that He does not as man, if one separates what is said 
from what is understood?” (dev xiq xd (})aiv6iJievov x^pfot] 
ToO vooufidvou).*® These Fathers, however, were all engaged 
in anti-Arian polemics and were therefore inclined to stress the 
divinity and thus the divine omniscience of Christ. But was their 
treatment of this issue different from their treatment of other 
human characteristics in Christ? Was it simply a matter of 
distinguishing between two essentially distinct consciousnesses, 
each belonging to its nature, by which the one Christ thought 
and acted?*® This is a question which needs further study and 
cannot be answered here. Apparently, St John of Damascus felt 

^De Fide HI, 21. 

■“See Athanasios’ discussion in his Second Epistle to Serapion, par. 9 
(PG 26, 621C-624C) and Against the Arians III, par. 42 (PG 26, 412A- 
416A). Saint Basil argues in like manner in his Epistle 236, par. 1, 2 (PG 
32, 876B-880C); Saint Gregory the Theologian also in the same manner in 
his Third Theological Oration, par. 18. See also the article, with numerous 
patristic references, in the Dictionaire de Thiologie Catholique X, under the 
title, “J6sus Christ Le Dogme au IVe SiScle,” p. 1257ff. 

Against the Arians HI, par, 42. 

*^Fourth Theological Oration, par, 15. 

^*Consciousness is considered to be a property of nature in the Greek 
Fathers. Thus they insisted that Christ had assumed a human mind in the 
Incarnation. 
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he could answer this question (in the negative), and the Council 
of 1170 followed him in this. And as with the problem of sub¬ 
servience/sovereignty, he solves this dilemma by referring it to 
the level of hypostatic existence. While essential to human nature, 
ignorance was not hypostasized by Christ, Although an onto¬ 
logical characteristic of humanity, it was existentially realized 
only to the degree to which the concrete human mind of Jesus 
had to undergo a process of learning and development, as a 
created human mind. Thus John is placing the reality of ignor¬ 
ance/knowledge on the level of existential relations. God is the 
ultimate source of knowledge and one overcomes ignorance 
through a proper relation to Him. 

The Word of God who mediates between the pmity 
of God and the fatness of the flesh united Himself 
with the flesh through the mind. For the mind, which 
is the purest part of the soul, is the determining 
principle [to fiYspoviK6v] of the soul and flesh, and 
God is the determining principle of the mind. And 
when it is allowed by the Greater [i.e., God] the mind 
shows its own determination. It is propelled by and 
submitted to the Greater, and performs those things 
which the divine will desires. The mind becomes the 
place of the divinity [in Christ], which was united to 
it...*® 

Thus while ignorance is in a sense a natural characteristic, 
knowledge comes about through one’s relation to the divine 
will, to truth.®* Christ was not a mere man, having an imperfect 
relation to truth, however, but Truth incarnate. He did not 
have need to direct His human mind towards truth, as if it were 
external to Himself, for His mind was directed by Truth Himself, 
While there are two levels of consciousness in Christ, these do 
not oppose each other, because the human mind is “propelled 

80De Fide IH. 6. 

siHuman nature is not static in the patristic conception. It is d 3 mamic in 
its very structure. Thus Christ’s humanity was also dynamic; it grew and 
progressed, yet never without the knowledge of whose humanity it was. A 
consistent symmetrical Christology, therefore, has to affirm the possibility 
of doubt and unbelief (and thus of sin) in Christ, or else conceive of His 
humanity as being essentially different from ours. 
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by and submitted to” the divine mind. The human mind of 
Christ “communes with the perfecting divinity of the Word 
which rules and governs all, perceiving, knowing, and ruling, 
not as the mind of a mere man, but as [a mind] united hypostatic- 
ally to God and having become the mind of God.”®* 

Clearly St John of Damascus is here asserting that, although 
it is assumed without (essential) change, the humanity of Christ 
is modified existentially. Thus the personal mode of existence 
of nature can not only transcend the limited qualities of its 
nature, but, in a sense, modify nature itself, existentially.®* 

It seems to be in this context that the Fathers of the Council 
of 1170 understood the distinction between what was en- 
hypostasized and what was nonhypostasized in Christ. They 
verged onto this mysterious area of the personal realization of 
nature, not in order to elucidate any rational or philosophical 
understanding gained by them (for this they certainly did not 
achieve), but in order to preserve the unity of the one Christ 
who is our Savior. Constantine of Kerkyra and John Eirenikos 
were condemned for formulating doctrines which confused the 
distinction between the enhypostasized and the nonhypostasized 

52lt nevertheless remains a created human mind. See De Fide III, 19. 

One should remember that there are numerous Gospel passages which 
can be taken to indicate Christ’s divine omniscience. He amazes the temple 
leaders as a young boy, as if He were educated (Lk 2:4Iff.). He often 
“knows” what either the disciples or the Jews are thinking or saying privately 
to one another. He says He doesn’t know the day or the hour of the end of 
the world, yet He goes on to describe what will happen when it arrives. 

53Thus knowledge/ignorance and freedom/subservience are existential 
possibilities, albeit the existential possibilities only of an enhypostasized 
humanity. They arc not possibilities of nature itself, but only of nature quali¬ 
fied by its personal “mode of existence,” 

The blameless passions, like mortality, therefore, are not existential but 
ontological. Sin is an existential, relational reality, yet it results in physical, 
ontological realities. The blameless passions and death, therefore, are not 
overcome ontologcally until the resurrection, until the inauguration of the 
new creation. Thus in a sense the particular humanity of Christ was escha¬ 
tological: the triumph over death was certain in Christ from the very moment 
of His assumption of humanity, yet its realization would only come at the 
Resurrection when the ontological restoration of His humanity took place. On 
this point see John Karmiris, The Descent of Christ into Hades: An Orthodox 
View (in Greek) (Athens: 1939). 

Each person in the Church, who has been given a new name by Christ, 
likewise awaits the time when his particular humanity will be ontologically 
changed. Yet he can already overcome death and passions in part. Existen¬ 
tially he already partakes of true freedom and “knows all” (1 Jn 2:20). 
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in the humanity of Christ. This led them to believe that Christ’s 
humanity was modified essentially by the Incarnation and 
therefore that it was essentially cMerent from our own. The 
council condemned their interpretation of Jn 14:28 strictly 
from a soteriological standpoint. John and Constantine con¬ 
fused person and nature and therefore failed to grasp the 
soteriological impact of the doctrines of Chalcedon and Constan¬ 
tinople II. 

For to deny that Christ’s flesh is essentially identical to 
ours is to deny our posibility of salvation. Yet to afiirm that 
Christ’s flesh is also existentially the same as ours is also to deny 
our possibility of salvation. For only God could save man, and 
only if He entered the human drama itself. Only if He Himself 
were to put on our mortal and corrupt flesh would He be able 
to refashion it from within and renew it in the new creation of 
His resurrection. 


APPENDIX 


Council of 1166^ 

(472) That which was long ago written and handed down by 
the Holy and God-bearing Fathers, Preachers of the truth, and 
Teachers of God’s most Holy Church—which also now has 
been clearly articulated and defined by the holy and divine 
Council which was gathered by the command, issued in accord¬ 
ance with divine inspiration and godly concern for our “crowned- 
by-God,” powerful, divinely-wise. Orthodox, triumphant, holy, 
great King and Autocrat Manuel Comnenos, Porphyrogennetos 
—is on this venerable day openly proclaimed. 

(479) To those who do not correctly understand the divine 
witness of the Holy Teachers of the Church of God and who 
endeavor to misinterpret and distort what was clearly and mani¬ 
festly proclaimed by them through the grace of the Holy Spirit: 
Anathema! 

‘These numbers refer to the lines of the Greek text of Gouillard which 
has been used for this translation. See pp. 69ff. in Travaux. 
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(482) To those who acknowledge that the saying of our True 
God and Savior Jesus Christ, “My Father is greater than I,” can 
be interpreted, together with the other interpretations of the 
Holy Fathers, as also referring to His humanity—by which He 
suffered (as the Holy Fathers explicitly proclaimed in many of 
their God-inspired writings) and say that the same Christ suffers 
according to His flesh; Memory Eternal! 

(488) There are those who think and say that the deification 
of the assumed [humanity] is a transformation of the human 
nature into divinity. They do not perceive that, although 
through this union the body of the Lord partakes of divine 
dignity and majesty, is worshipped with the same adoration in 
God the Word who assumed it, receives the same honor and 
the same glory [as that paid to the divinity], is life-giving and 
equal in glory to God the Father and the All-holy Spirit, and 
occupies the same divine throne, it does not thereby become 
consubstantial with God, as if it were separated from the proper¬ 
ties natural to creatures: circumscription, or the other properties 
contemplated in the human nature of Christ. They say that the 
assumed [humanity] is transformed into divine essence and 
therein introduce, either that the Lord’s enhumanization and 
passions do not really happen but only appear thus, or, that the 
divinity of the Only-begotten suffers. To them: Anathema! 

(498) To those who say that the flesh of the Lord, because 
of this union, is exalted and placed above all honor, and from 
the point of the union becomes equal to God, without change, 
without alteration, without confusion, without mutation (be¬ 
cause of the hypostatic union) and remains indivisible and in¬ 
separable from God the Word who assumes it, being honored 
with the same honor and worshipped with the same adoration 
given to God the Word, and is enthroned on the royal and 
divine throne on the right hand of the Father, being enriched 
with the prerogatives of the divinity, the properties of the two 
natures [thus] being preserved: Memory Eternal! 

(505) To those who reject the witnesses of the Holy Fathers 
which were proclaimed for the establishment of the correct 
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doctrines of God’s Church—that of Athanasius, Cyril, Ambrose, 
Amphilochios, the God-inspired Leo, pope of Rome, and the 
others—and still do not embrace the acts of the Ecumenical 
Councils, namely, those of the Fourth and Sixth Councils: 
Anathema! 


APPENDIX n 


Council of 1170^ 

(510) The anathematisms which were composed several years 
after the [Church’s] teachings had been formulated and con¬ 
firmed concerning the Lord’s statement, “My Father is greater 
than I,” against those who ignorantly and impiously fight and 
speak against them. * (Constantine, the former metropolitan 
of Kerkyra, relative of the archbishop of Bulgaria, at that time 
had agreed with the opposition, although several years later he 
was received [back into the Church], having abandoned this 
group and added himself to those who t hink correctly, anathe¬ 
matizing what he himself had wrongly and impiously formulated 
and spoken.)* 

(517) There are those who do not interpret the statement of 
our true God and Savior Jesus Christ, “My Father is greater 
than I,”® in the various ways that the saints had explained it. 
For some [saints] say that this was spoken [by the Word] in 
reference to His ^vinity, because of His birth from the Father; 
others say [that it was spoken] in reference to the natural 
properties of the flesh, which was assumed by Him and en- 
hypostasized by His divinity—that it was because of the passions 
(that is, createdness, circumscription, and mortality and the 
other natural and blameless passions [assumed by Christ]) 
that the Lord called the Father greater than Himself. But [these 
heretics] say that this saying is [correctly] understood [only] 
when, by “pure intellection,” the flesh is considered separate 

^Following Gouillard (pp. 77-81), differing manuscript traditions are 
here recorded. The "secondary reading” (in Gouillard’s opinion) is designated 
by asterisks and parentheses. See Gouillard, p. 76, n. 291. 

*Jn 14:28. 
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from [His] divinity, as if it were never united [to it]. They do 
not understand this expression “pure intellectual distinction” as 
it was used by the Holy Fathers, as being applicable [in this 
manner] [only] when one is speaking of servitude or ignorance— 
for [the latter] did not allow the flesh of Christ, which is equally 
divine and of the same honor [as His divinity], to be insulted by 
these terms,* But [these heretics] claim that [the expression] 
“pure intellection” applies also to the natural properties, which 
are truly essential to the flesh of the Lord, it being enhyposta- 
sized by His divinity and remaining inseparable from it. Thus 
they formulate the same teaching concerning those properties 
[in Christ] which are nonhypostasized and false as they do 
concerning those which are enhypostasized and real. To fliem: 
Anathema! 

(533) To those things spoken wrongly and impiously by Con¬ 
stantine, the former metropolitan of Kerkyra, relative of the 
archbishop of Bulgaria, which he him self anathematized: Ana¬ 
thema! 

(536) To all who conceive those wrong and impious doctrine: 
Anathema! 

(537) The former metropolitan of Kerkyra, Constantine, 
relative of the archbishop of Bulgaria, wrongly and impiously 
formulates teachings * (There are those who wrongly and im¬ 
piously formulate teachings)* concerning the statement of our 
true God and Savior Jesus Christ, “My Father is greater than 
I,” He neither believes nor admits *(They neither believe nor 
admit)* that this statement is understood by the holy and God¬ 
bearing Fathers according to other pious interpretations, but 
[only] according to the interpretation which refers it to the 
flesh which was assumed by the Only-begotten Son of God from 
the holy Virgin and Birthgiver of God and enhypostasized with¬ 
out confusion by His divinity, preserving its own properties 
after the inseparable union. He says that it is only * (They say 
that it is only)* according to these properties [of the flesh] that 
the Lord called the Father greater than Himself—He who, 

^De Fide 111, 21. See the discussion above. 
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together with His own assumed [flesh], which is equally divine 
and of the same honor [as His divinity], is worshipped and 
glorified in the same adoration, with the Father and the All-holy 
Spirit. [Constantine] maintains *([These heretics] maintain)* 
that one should not understand t^ statement to refer to the 
Lord considered as a single Hypostasis possessing two united 
natures, but [that it is only understood] when, “by pure intellec¬ 
tion,” the flesh is considered separate from His divinity and 
thought to be identical to that of any other man. But the great 
theologian Saint John of Damascus teaches that this “pure 
intellectual distinction” is apphed, not when one afi^ms some¬ 
thing about the flesh of Christ which is indicative of a particular 
natural quality, but [only when referring to] servitude or ignor¬ 
ance. [Constantine, however, does] *( [These heretics, however, 
do])* not want to follow the Holy and Ecumenical Councils, 
namely, the Fourth and Sixth (which rightly and piously formu¬ 
lated the teaching concerning the two natures which are united 
without confusion in Christ, [thus] teaching the Orthodoxy of 
the Church of Christ) and thus, he falls *(they fall)* into 
various heresies. To hto *(To them)*: Anathema! 

(559) To all those who think like the same Constantine, 
relative of the archbishop of Bulgaria, and are enraged or dis¬ 
tressed by his deposition, not on account of good will, but 
because they are led astray by his impiety: Anathema! 

(562) To the very ignorant pseudomonk, the blind disputer, 
John Eirenikos, and to that which was written by him against 
piety, and to those who embrace it, thinking and saying that it 
was not concerning His humanity [understood] as enhypostasized 
in the same Lord Jesus Christ our God and Savior and insepara¬ 
bly, indivisibly, and immutably united to His divinity that He 
said (as a perfect man) the phrase in the Holy Gospels “My 
Father is greater than I,” but that He said this concer nin g His 
humanity [understood] as if it were stripped and, by “pure 
intellection,” completely separated from His divinity—as if it 
had never been united to it—thus understanding [the Lord’s 
humanity] as [merely] common and our own: Anathema! 
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FAITH AND ORDER CONSULTATION ON 
BAPTISM, EUCHARIST AND MINISTRY 


On October 23-28, 1986, two dozen representatives from 
various world-wide Christian communions met in Venice, Italy. The 
consultation was convened by the World Council of Churches’ Faith 
and Order Commission in order to consider the approximately 150 
responses to Faith and Order paper #111 on Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry (BEM) which had been received by 4e WCC, at the 
time of the October consultation, sent by diverse Christian communi¬ 
ties. The responses received to date are from the Orthodox Churches 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate, Patriarchate of Alexandria, Bulgarian, 
Finnish, Romanian, Russian, Orthodox Church in America), from 
Oriental Churches (Armenian, Assyrian), from Anglican Churches, 
from Lutheran Churches, from Reformed Churches, from Methodist 
Churches, from Free Churches, from Baptist Churches, from United 
Churches, and from various independent Christian Churches, some 
of which are not members of the WCC. 

The Orthodox Churches, despite the variances of cultures, geo¬ 
graphy, and political liberty, exhibit a clear and integral doctrinal 
perspective in their responses to BEM—albeit certain items of the 
BEM text provoked more or less extensive evaluation from one 
Church to fte next. Some Orthodox Churches were more hesitant 
about the ideology of the ecumenical movement, while others (for 
example those fjom a religiously pluralistic society) revealed a more 
substantial and frequent contact with adherents of other Christian 
groups. 

On the other hand, responses from the Anglican and generically 
“Protestant” Churches revealed occasionally a significant divergence 
in doctrinal perspectives on certain crucial issues; for example, 
members of the Lutheran, Methodist, and Reformed church families 
reacted differently among themselves concerning the necessity, or 
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propriety, of the three-fold ministry of bishop, priest, and deacon, 
and of episcopal succession as a guarantee of continuity in the 
apostolic life and faith. Indeed, the question came to the surface in 
the conference sessions in Venice, concerning what in fact held 
together these churches in their identity within a particular confes¬ 
sional family. 

Concerning the Roman Catholic Church, many national con¬ 
ferences of bishops, dioceses, and theological faculties have sent in 
their responses to the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity. 
These responses will be studied by the Secretariat and by the Con¬ 
gregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (the latter being the former 
Holy OfiSce, and whose duty it is to preserve doctrinal orthodoxy 
within the Roman Catholic Church). It is expected that one officid 
response will be issued by Rome by the beginning of 1987. The 
individual Roman Catholic responses are private and not for public 
dissemination, although many ecumenists would welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to see how the diverse Roman Catholic constituencies through¬ 
out the world reacted to the BEM document. 

The WCC requested each Christian community, as stated in 
the preface to BEM, to respond to the document “at the highest 
appropriate level of authority.” All churches recognize the epoch- 
making contribution of BEM to the search for Christian unity, and 
no church rejected in principle the content or intent of BEM. The 
most critical responses, especially with reference to the Ministry 
section and particularly to the ecclesiology and structure of the 
church, were offered by the Reformed, Free, and Baptist Churches. 
Despite reservations about formulations and terminology, the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches responded the most positively, that is, with the least 
substantial doctrinal, sacramental, and ecclesiologic^ objections to 
the content of BEM. This should not be too surprising, given the 
Orthodox and Catholic orientation of the document. At the timp. of 
this writing, before the official response from Rome, the indications 
are that the Roman Catholic Church will respond almost as posi¬ 
tively as the Orthodox to BEM. Nonetheless, BEM does advocate 
certain attitudes and principles, such as the integral unity of Bap¬ 
tism, Chrismation/Confirmation, and Eucharist, episcopal collegiality, 
etc., which involve a restoration within the Roman Catholic Church 
of practices of their earlier tradition which they shared with the 
Eastern Church during the Conciliar and Patristic Era — as a matter 
of fact, in principle the types of restorations which have been advo¬ 
cated by the Second Vatican Council and contemporary Roman 
Catholic liturgical scholars. One aspect of church structure which 
the BEM document avoided is the question of the extent and dimen- 
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sion of the Petrine Ministry, and virtually all of us anticipate that 
the Roman Catholic Church’s official response will raise this ques¬ 
tion to some extent. 

The task which now confrontts the WCC Faith and Order 
Commission is to sift through and evaluate the responses, and then 
to present some type of “response to the responses.” The Venice 
consultation of October 23-28, was a first step in this direction. The 
Faith and Order Commission is particularly sensitive about any 
potential criticism that it is judging the Christian churches’ responses 
or that it is forcing the adoption of an ecclesiological or sacramental 
system. Thus the problem which inspired the convocation of the 
Venice consultation was to lift out the issues raised in the responses 
and to attempt to distinguish between 1) matters which entailed an 
explication or elucidation of the BEM text, its content and intent; and 
2) matters which involved substantive theological divergence, and 
which, therefore, are beyond the immediate capacity of Faith and 
Order to resolve on its own. Qearly, the distinction was not always 
clear-cut. 

Within this context, the Venice consultation lifted out the fol¬ 
lowing issues from the responses as items which deserve further 
consideration and evaluation within the BEM document; 


Baptism 

1. What do we mean by “the faith of the Church through the 
ages?” This entails subsidiary questions such as: what is the nature 
of the Church, and what is the source of our faith? 

2. The perennial problem of the relation between Scripture and 
Tradition. 

3. The terminology and the distinction between infant and 
“believer” baptism. The early baptismal liturgies supposed that be¬ 
lieving adults were to be baptized, and this same liturgy was allowed 
for infants. Some churches, especially the Roman Catholic Church, 
have adapted the baptismal liturgy to address specifically infant 
baptism. Many traditional churches which baptize infants object to 
the term “believers’ ” baptism as an inappropriate concession to 
generic Anabaptists, not sufficiently recognizing that infants are ac¬ 
cepted by and to be nourished by a believing Christian community. 
The propriety of infant baptism and whether infants “lack faith” 
is a central issue in the Baptism section of BEM. 

4. Is there any, and if so, what is the sacramental character of 
baptism? The reality of sacramental action is affirmed in BEM, but 
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the word “sacrament” was not specifically employed in the Baptism 
section. 

5. Many observed that God’s grace should be more emphasized 
in the treatment of sacraments. God is the operator and effector, the 
source and the cause, of all sacramental action. In other words, some 
responses were afraid of an extreme ex opere operato notion of the 
sacraments as some sort of ritualism or magical rites which produce 
results by themselves without any reference to grace. In reality, no 
Christian church contends that sacraments work by themselves with¬ 
out divine grace. This hesitancy was viewed as a pseudo-problem. A 
“sacrament” is an efiBcacious sign, which produces in reality the 
result it signifies. Part of this difficulty entailed the confusion among 
Western Christian churches about “signs.” Sign is most properly 
understood in the patristic sense of “symbol”—that the sign/rite 
contains and effects the reality it signifies. 

6. There is still a chasm between churches which practice infant 
baptism and those which practice exclusively adult “believers’ bap¬ 
tism.” Some responses maintained that there should be greater 
emphasis on the unconditional nature of God’s grace which is not 
dependent upon the conscious faith of the one to be baptized. In 
other words, the theme of covenant as entrance into a believing and 
nurturing faith-community needs clearer articulation. 

7. The difficult topic of Original Sin and of its religio-anthropo- 
logical interpretation was not addressed in BEM. Many felt that the 
document should more forcefully state the radical purification from 
sin which results from baptism. 

8. BEM affirms that “Christian baptism is in water and the Holy 
Spirit.” Some respondents (primarily Orthodox) emphasized that 
Chrismation/Confirmation must follow Baptism in order to show in 
sacramental fashion the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


Eucharist 

9. Concerning the Eucharist, there is remarkable theological 
convergence in BEM and in its reception by the churches. BEM 
advocates a eucharistic celebration which is thoroughly consistent 
with the worship of the early Church: the Eucharist as an act of 
thanksgiving and praise to the Father; a memorial {anamnesis) of 
the saving work (oikonomia) of the Son in His passion, death and 
resurrection; an invocation of the Holy Spirit; communion of the 
faithful in the Body and Blood of Christ; an anticipation of the 
eschatological feast in the Kingdom. Some Western Christians, pre- 
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dominantly Protestant, are hesitant about the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit—the epiclesis—on the elements, because it is not in their tradi¬ 
tion or because they reject the notion itself. Nonetheless, there is 
accord about the epicletic character of the eucharistic celebration of 
the service as a whole (note the Byzantine epiclesis: “Send down Thy 
Holy Spirit upon us and upon these Gifts here offered . . Articu¬ 
lation of a sound theology of creation might help resolve this concern. 

10. Some responses, especially from Reformed circles, resist 
BEM’s affirmation that the Eucharist is “the central act of the 
Church’s worship.” They view this as a neglect of the importance of 
the preaching of the Word. In BEM, however, it is clear that the 
Eucharist “always includes both word and sacrament.” Moreover, 
according to the fulness of the Tradition of the Church, there has 
always been a prominent and persistent position accorded to the 
celebration of the extra-eucharistic Liturgical Hours, with their 
worship of psalms, hymns, scripture readings, intercessions, and 
prayers. 

11. Some churches felt that the use of words like “sacrament” 
and “efficacious sign” were not adequate or strong enough to desig¬ 
nate the Eucharist as the reality of God’s presence and action. In 
the Tradition of the (Early and Eastern) Church, the Eucharist has 
normally been called a “mystery” (mysierion), indicating the hidden 
reality of Christ’s action and presence in the elements of bread and 
wine. Thus “efficacious sign,” “mystery” and “sacrament” should 
indicate that the Eucharist is the Body and Blood of Christ, present 
in the elements in a mystical and real, but not a physical, manner. 

12. Consequently, the perennial church-dividing question of 
the Real Presence was raised. The diplomatic terminology and 
phraseology of BEM on this important issue does reflect a genuine 
convergence among most Christians about the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Nevertheless, here is a prime example of 
how the BEM text is open to varied interpretations depending on 
the theological presuppositions which the individual reader may 
apply to the text. Also, the matter about the permanence of the 
Presence and the reservation of the Eucharistic Gifts for distribution 
to the sick was not thoroughly addressed (and this is clearly an 
issue which transcends the interpretation of the BEM text). The 
Orthodox, and presumably also the Roman Catholics, would expect 
to see an unambiguous affirmation in BEM that the bread and wine 
become and remain the Body and Blood of Christ. 

13. Who presides at the Eucharist? Is sacramental ordination 
(and some would add sacramental ordination in the apostolic suc¬ 
cession of episcopal ordination) necessary for the validity of the 
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sacrament? Some churches allow that, either as a matter of principle 
or in exceptional circumstances, the Eucharist may be celebrated 
by a layperson mandated by the community. 


Ministry 

14. Although there is widespread convergence about the royal 
and prophetic priesthood of all believers, some churches felt that 
the ordained ministerial priesthood was accorded undue emphasis 
in BEM to the detriment of the priesthood of all believers. 

15. Is the ordained ministerial priesthood, in the apostolic 
succession of episcopal ordination, constitutive—that is, of the very 
essence—of the Church? Can the Church subsist or be the Church 
without this ordained ministry? Some preferred interpretating BEM 
to say that “ministeral acts” are essential to and constitutive of the 
Church. To eliminate possible clericalism and authoritarianism in 
the exercise of ministry, some urged deeper investigation into the 
personal, collegial and communal nature of ministry in the Church. 

16. Consequently, what is the role of lay ministry, and what 
is the relation of synodical structures composed of laity, deacons 
and presbyters to the episcopacy? Is a “democratic” view of the 
Church in conflict with an “hierarchical” view? 

17. What is the sacramental character of ministerial ordination? 
Is there a permanent character to the reception of ministerial 
charisms given by the grace of the Holy Spirit and through the laying 
on of hands? 

18. Many churches, especially the Reformed, Baptist, and Free 
Churches, have grave reservations about the re-establishment of the 
three-fold ministry within a hierarchical structure. The historical 
emergency of these churches was based substantially on their rejec¬ 
tion of the abuses within the ofiSce of the episcopacy as well as on 
their rejection of the necessity of the oflSce of the episcopacy within 
the nature of the Church. On the other hand, Orthodox, Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans consider the episcopal apostolic succession 
of the three-fold ministry to be of the very esse (and only of the 
bene esse and plene esse) of the Church. Lutherans, by and large, 
are amenable to the existence within the Church of the episcopally 
ordained three-fold ministry, but they note that for them it is an 
adiaphoron—an indifferent matter—which may be accepted so long 
as it is not urged as necessary and of the very nature of the Church 
according to the Gospel Message. 

19. The liturgical and philanthropic ministries of the deacon 
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deserve further articulation and elaboration within a convergence 
document such as BEM, 

20 The paragraph on “The Ministry of Men and Women in 
the Church,” while intending to be conciliatory, is too vague and 
inadequate. Radical differences remain between the churches over 
the ordination of women to the presbyterate and episcopate. Many 
Protestant responses make a point of asserting that their ehurch life 
and ministry have been enriched by the gifts which they allege that 
women bring to the ordained ministry: “we can not and will not 
retreat on this issue;” “the liberating spirit of the Gospel demands 
that we eliminate sexist barriers in the church,” and so on. One is 
given the distinct impression in ecumenical activities that some are 
trying to force admission of women to the ordained ministry on all 
Christians, when, for example, women are so frequently chosen to 
preside at both non-eucharistic and eucharistic prayer at ecumenical 
conferences. The implication appears to be: “See, women can preach 
and perform ministerial functions just as well as men.” The very 
nature of the priestly ministry is the point at issue in this matter. 
Thus the admission of women to the ordained ministry remains— 
despite the hope expressed in J5EM—a substantive hindrance in ecu¬ 
menical rapprochement and mutual recognition of ministries. 

By way of summary, allow me to suggest what I consider to be 
the fundamental issues now confronting the ecumenical dialogue 
over BEM. In Baptism, may infants be sacramentally initiated into 
full membership in the Church? In the Eucharist, what is the sacri¬ 
ficial dimension of the Eucharistic celebration? And what is the 
mode of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and is this presence 
permanently united to the Eucharistic elements? In Ministry, is the 
three-fold ministry within the apostolic succession of episcopal 
ordination an essential characteristic of the Christian Church, and 
may women be admitted to the ministerial function and office? 

Despite some obvious and radical differences over the content 
and exegesis of the BEM document, it is undoubtedly a substantial 
break-through in the ecumenical dialogue—a remarkable “first step” 
as an instrument to continue the work for theological convergence 
and for the ultimate reunification of all Christians in the doctrine 
and sacramental life of the one Church. 

In Faith and Order’s attempt to provide a response to the 
responses, should the response take the form of a new BEM 
document, or should the response be that of elucidations of the 
present text in commentary and explanatory footnotes? The over¬ 
whelming consensus of the members of the Venice consultation was 
to choose the latter, thereby maintaining the ecumenical importance 
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of the present document as an instrument for further dialogue, and 
to obviate a possibly endless production of new texts. 

Participants at the Venice consultation were: Gunter Gassmann 
(World Council of Churches), Max Thurian (Taize), Frans Bouwen 
(Roman Catholic Church), George Braund (Anglican Consultative 
Council), Lothar Coenen (Evangelical Church in Germany), Paul 
Crow, Jr (Disciples of Christ), Raymond George (World Methodist 
Coimcil), Christa Grengel (Federation of Evangelical Churches in 
the DDR), Turid Karlsen Seim (Church of Norway), Melanie May 
(Church of the Brethren), John Mutiso Mbinda (Roman Catholic 
Church), Anne-Lise Nerfin (Swiss Protestant Church Federation), 
John Radano (Roman Catholic Church), William G. Rusch (Lu¬ 
theran Church in America), Luigi Sartori (Roman Catholic Church), 
Alan P. F. Sell (World Alliance of Reformed Chxirches), Mary 
Tanner (Church of England), Joseph Vercruysse (Roman Catholic 
Church), Gunter Wagner (World Baptist Alliance), Georges Tsetsis 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate), Robert Stephanopoulos (Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America, Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
New York City), and James Jorgenson (Orthodox Church in Amer¬ 
ica, All Saints Cathedral, Detroit). 

—Fr James Jorgenson 
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Book Reviews 


William Craft Brumfield. Gold in Azure. One Thousand Years 
of Russian Architecture. Boston: David R. Godine, 1983. xiv, 
429 pp., $60.00 (cloth). [483 illustrations.] 

Few Western scholars have attempted to write an in-depth 
survey of Russian architecture. It would be a formidable task for 
a group of scholars, let alone one. Ideally, such a work would be 
the product of individuals with expertise in architecture, art, city 
planning, history, the Russian Orthodox Church, photography, preser¬ 
vation and restoration, and sculpture. The relative inaccessibility of 
Russian-language materials, geographical locations, and Soviet 
scholars would, as it generally does, further complicate the task. 

To date, the most comprehensive study of Russian art and 
architecture in any language remains Igor’ Grabar’s classic Istoriia 
russkogo iskusstva, 6 vols. (Moscow: I. Knebel’, 1910-15). Even 
with the assistance of hundreds of researchers over a ten-year period, 
Grabar’ could not help but note in his introduction that he would 
need decades more and thousands of researchers to do a thorough 
job. Among Western scholars, George Hamilton’s The Art and 
Architecture of Russia, 3rd ed. (New York: Penguin Books, 1983) 
responds most satisfactorily to the challenge of writing an architec¬ 
tural history that takes into account both the art and architecture 
of Russian churches. One wonders how Russian churches can be 
studied without a discussion of their interiors with their magnificent 
icons and frescoes. 

In light of the above, it is understandable that Brumfield’s Gold 
in Azure focuses primarily on architecture, assigning the all i ed dis¬ 
ciplines of city planning, art, sculpture, and preservation and 
restoration, only marginal roles in the text. His work studies the 
“major developments of Russian architecture” in Kiev, Vladimir, 
Novgorod, Moscow, and St Petersburg (xiii). In the first five chap¬ 
ters, the author singles out a number of historical events and im¬ 
portant personages responsible for the construction of Russia’s monu- 
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mental architecture. Although he properly emphasizes the develop¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical architecture in his work, he stUl manages to 
devote substantial attention to secular architecture as well. Brum¬ 
field’s exploration of diverse architectural styles and building ma¬ 
terials tends to support his thesis of “rusticalization” to explain the 
erratic, idiosyncratic development of Russian architecture. This 
theory, devised by Boris Vipper, involves a less developed nation’s 
adaptation of artistic forms passed over from a more advanced 
nation (6). The sixth and final chapter, a short segment on Russian 
architecture in the twentieth century, notes the “regression” of 
Soviet architecture in the 1930s after an auspicious beginning in 
Russian modernism. Russia’s cultural history is richly and copiously 
illustrated by drawings, engravings, ground plans, and the author’s 
own photographs, the result of three lengthy stays in the Soviet 
Union. 

Brumfield, a photographer par excellence, has captured the 
enchantment and wonder of Russia’s Orthodox churches in his color 
photographs. Nowhere is his artistry more apparent than in the 
pictures of churches in their natural settings: the resplendent golden 
cupolas of churches in Kiev’s Monastery of the Caves bask in the 
warm glow of evening (20); the red shell stone Church of Sts Peter 
and Paul of the Tanners in Novgorod sits ablaze in the evening sun 
(65); the dazzling white-limestone Church of the Intercession of 
the Virgin on the Nerl rises gracefully from its snow-bound perch 
into the deep blue firmament (84); the tower Cathedral of St Basil 
in Moscow with its multicolored and multipatterned onion-shaped 
cupolas looms magically in a mantle of fresh snow (162); the 
Church of the Annunciation in Taininskoe looks like an apparition 
suspended between earth’s plush green carpet and somber heavens, 
its white exterior tinged with an eerie blue (187); the mirage-like 
image of the overpowering Sts Peter and Paul Cathedral in Lenin¬ 
grad pierces a hazy blue sky above the icy Neva (240); and the 
richly ornamented St Basil look-alike Church of the Resurrection of 
Christ in Leningrad rises incongruously, perhaps even whimsically, 
among the neat, orderly neoclassical buildings linin g Griboedov 
Canal (320). 

In addition to these scenes, Brumfield has numerous close-ups 
of architectural details to support textual descriptions. While the 
color photographs are generally of high quality, the black-and-white 
pictures are often substandard. A number of photographs lack 
definition and contrast which conceal rather than illuminate impor¬ 
tant architectural details (iUus. 79, 132, 133, 158, 170, 180, 185, 
186, 216, 240, etc.) Without further investigation, I cannot tell 
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whether the author or the publisher is to blame for the soft quality 
of these shots. Illustrations of aU sorts, 483 in all, dominate Brum¬ 
field’s book, leaving large blocks of white space on many pages. On 
the whole, the uncluttered arrangement is aesthetically pleasing. The 
eye can pause restfully on a photograph, for example, without being 
distracted by the printed text. One drawback, however, is the minimal 
or nonexistent explanation for many pictures. For instance, the 
author selected Rastrelli’s stunning baroque Church of St Andrew 
in Kiev (8, 24, 257) for the book jacket, but a description of the 
church is absent. Nor will the reader find much, if any, commentary 
on the Moscow-baroque Church of the Aimunciation in Taininskoe 
(180, 187), the ruins of a neoclassical mansion at Petrovskoe 
Alabino (222), the pseudo-Gothic Chesme Church in Leningrad 
(287) (which should have been reproduced in color), the Moscow- 
revival Church of the Resurrection of Christ in Leningrad (320), 
and so on. In too many cases, Brumfield lets his photographs speak 
for themselves. Appendix B, “Illustrated Architectural Elements,” 
(385-90) is especially useful; however a glossary of architectural 
terms would have been a valuable supplement. Russian architecture 
is too unfamiliar a subject to most Westerners to leave descriptions 
of Russia’s cultural monuments to their imaginations. The selection 
and reproduction of drawings, engravings, ground plans, elevations, 
and maps, are excellent. 

Gold in Azure is not, as the inside jacket advertises, a “com¬ 
prehensive illustrated history of Russian monumental architecture.” 
The author describes his work as “a record of the evolution of an 
architectural tradition that spans a millennium” (7). Actually, the 
book is an incomplete view of Russian architecture because of serious 
geographical, historical, and architectural omissions. 

By virtue of its remoteness from the centers of power. Northern 
European Russia was spared much destruction by Russia’s invaders. 
Saturated with monuments of history, art, architecture, and archae¬ 
ology, it has come to be thought of as the “cradle of Russian cul¬ 
ture.” Yet the author has excluded most of the architectural trea¬ 
sures located in the North. The reader will search in vain for the 
following ancient settlements: Belozersk, Ferapontovo, Kargopol’, 
Kirillov, Kizhi, Kondopoga, Kostroma, Solovetskie ostrova, Sol’- 
vychegodsk, Staraia Ladoga, Tot’ma, Uglich, Velikii Ustiug, Vologda, 
and many more. These exclusions would have been made even more 
tragic, had the Soviets proceeded as planned to transfer to the south 
vast quantities of water in northerly bound rivers, an enormous 
project officially cancelled on August 20, 1986, three years after 
the publication of Gold in Azure, Rising water levels would have 
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severely damaged or destroyed cultural monuments in these locations. 
Old towns and cities in other parts of Russia which house significant 
architectural monuments have been omitted as well: Galich, Ivanovo. 
Yaroslavl’, Kaluga, Kazan’, Mozhaisk, Murom, Nizhnii Novgorod 
(Gor’kii), Rostov Velikii, Smolensk, Tobol’sk, Tutaev, and so on. 
All of the preceding towns and cities have been the focus of three 
excellent series of Soviet books on Old Russian art and architecture: 
(1) (Arkhitekturno-) khudozhestvennye pamiatniki, (2) Dorogi k 
prekrasnomu, and (3) the Museum Cities. The first two are pub¬ 
lished by Iskusstvo, in either Moscow or Leningrad, the last by 
Aurora in Leningrad. 

The author relegates wooden architecture of the North to 
Appendix A (366-84). Two pages of text are hardly adequate to 
describe the eighteen accompanying photographs, nor do they begin 
to do justice to the subject itself. The diversity of wooden architec¬ 
ture, which includes assorted farm buildings, peasants’ huts, bath 
houses, windmills, and bridges, is not treated. The wooden architec¬ 
ture of Transcarpathia and Siberia is also excluded. (A. Opolovnikov 
has written a well-illustrated work on secular, wooden architecture 
entitled Russkoe dereviannoe zodchesivc Grazhdanskoe zodchestvo 
[Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1983].) Brumfield gives two justifications for 
these omissions: either travel restrictions prevented 1^ from visiting 
and photographing these regions or similar structures are to be found 
elsewhere in his work (xiii). Neither argument is convincing. The 
author could have utilized black-and-white Soviet photographs and/ 
or drawings to illustrate significant buildings in restricted areas. 
Second, no survey of Russian architecture is complete without a dis¬ 
cussion of cultural monuments in the above-named locales. The 
omission of Russia’s most famous wooden building, the magnificent 
tower Church of the Transfiguration (1714) with its multiple tiers 
and domes on the Island of Kizhi in Lake Onega, is truly unfortunate. 

Gold in Azure's most serious defect is the failure to discuss 
twentieth-century events and their impact on Russia’s cultural monu¬ 
ments. On the other hand, Brumfield does not hesitate to discuss 
the impact of foreign invasions and political upheavals before 1917. 
To be sure, these along with natural disasters and the passage of 
time have caused destruction and untold damage, but somehow 
thousands of ancient structures managed to survive or be rebuilt 
until the Russian Revolution which led to irrevocable changes in 
the state of Orthodox churches and religious edifices of every faith 
throughout the Soviet Union. The adoption of atheism by the state 
followed by periods of violent, antireligious campaigns in the 1920s, 
1930s, 1950s, and 1960s resulted in mass church closings. The 
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vacillation of Soviet policy toward religious toleration has also con¬ 
tributed to the altered state of church edifices. Rapid urban growth 
and renewal since 1917, accompanied by periodic attempts to make 
a clean break with the “decadent past,” and a weak landmark 
preservation policy from the late 1920s to the 1970s, resulted in 
the destruction of untold architectural and historic monuments. 
Brumfield omits all mention of these events, although he does indi¬ 
cate that German actions during World War II inflicted heavy losses 
on Russia’s cultural heritage. 

Brumfield correctiy focuses on Russia’s churches, convents, and 
monasteries to illustrate one thousand years of Russian architecture, 
but then in slavish imitation of Soviet and East European publica¬ 
tions on Russian architecture which must refrain from a frank dis¬ 
cussion of Soviet destruction and neglect, he deliberately chooses 
two types of ecclesiastical structures—secularized and active—to 
serve as examples of the different architectural styles. Ironically, 
the heavy losses inflicted by the Soviets on a thousand years of 
church and secular architecture are not examined. Well chosen 
examples of churches, destroyed or abandoned by the Soviets, would 
have completed Brumfield’s otherwise careful portrayal of the rich¬ 
ness and diversity of Russian church architecture in the cities he 
treats. It would also dispel the false impression he creates that the 
preservation and restoration of monumental architecture have always 
thrived in Soviet times. As a Westerner, Brumfield had a unique 
opportunity, one might argue a responsibility, to present a more 
balanced picture of Russian architecture by incorporating at least 
some of the outstanding landmarks razed and abandoned during the 
Soviet era. Nothing more than a few parenthetical references to 
demolished ecclesiastical mounments are made in this work. 

Brumfield devotes more than half the book to the finest ex¬ 
amples of the surviving architectural monuments of Kiev, Moscow, 
and St Petersburg. Each of these cities suffered enormous cultural 
losses at Soviet hands before and after World War II. Full-length 
books, but with a distinctly anti-Soviet bias, have appeared on this 
topic since the early 1970s. (See my review of four such publica¬ 
tions in St Vladimi?s Theological Quarterly, Vol. 26, No. 1 [1982], 
pp. 49-59.) Although the author contributed to a 1982 exhibit 
entitled “The Lost Architecture of Kiev” at the Ukranian Museum 
in New York, he ignores the subject in Gold in Azure. Surprisingly, 
the Soviets themselves have recently begun to include descriptions 
of razed monuments in their architectural studies. A comprehensive 
four-volume work on Moscow architecture entitled Pamiathniki 
arkhitektury Moskvy (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1982- ), will attempt 
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to present the city as a “unified historical and architectural whole.” 
For the first time, the major ecclesiastical and secular structures, 
past (demolished either in prerevolutionary or postrevolutionary 
Moscow) and present, are treated in the context of an architectural 
continuum. Admittedly, some of the descriptions of razed monu¬ 
ments have been slanted to justify their destruction. 

Brumfield incorrectly translates some Eastern Orthodox terms 
while he transliterates others. Transliterated vocabulary may be 
comprehensible to Slavic specialists and to Russians who read 
English, but certainly not to the author’s main audience—mono¬ 
lingual Americans. The author’s difficulties with this specialized 
vocabulary is a reflection of the inaccurate and inconsistent trans¬ 
lations of religious terminology found in contemporary Russian- 
English dictionaries and English-language publications on Old Russ¬ 
ian art and architecture. M. Roty recently wrote a dictionary to 
correct this situation for the French-speaking world, but so far 
nothing comparable exists for English speakers. (See my review in 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 28, No. 4 [1984], pp. 
301-03.) 

In summary, Brumfield’s Gold in Azure is a solid piece of 
scholarship within the confines of the author’s framework. The 
author could have made a more significant contribution to the West¬ 
ern study of Russian architecture had he not limited himself geo¬ 
graphically and had he not dispensed with critical twentieth-century 
events which have permanently diminished Russia’s rich architectural, 
cultural, and religious heritage. The architectural and historical 
descriptions are masterfully interwoven. He is clearly in command 
of a complex subject. The illustrations, in particular, the color 
photographs, not only enhance lucid architectural explanations, but 
also convey the sublime spirit of the Russian Orthodox churches 
which only the visual senses can fully grasp. 

—Marshall Winokur 


Richard F. Gustafson, Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger: A 
Study in Fiction and Theology. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986. Pp. 480. $29.50. 

“You are, of course, the sort of person who could never be 
friends with anyone who preferred Tolstoy to Dostoevsky.” So I’ve 
been told. Such a presumptuous, limiting remark says little about 
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to present the city as a “unified historical and architectural whole.” 
For the first time, the major ecclesiastical and secular structures, 
past (demolished either in prerevolutionary or postrevolutionary 
Moscow) and present, are treated in the context of an architectural 
continuum. Admittedly, some of the descriptions of razed monu¬ 
ments have been slanted to justify their destruction. 

Brumfield incorrectly translates some Eastern Orthodox terms 
while he transliterates others. Transliterated vocabulary may be 
comprehensible to Slavic specialists and to Russians who read 
English, but certainly not to the author’s main audience—mono¬ 
lingual Americans. The author’s difficulties with this specialized 
vocabulary is a reflection of the inaccurate and inconsistent trans¬ 
lations of religious terminology found in contemporary Russian- 
English dictionaries and English-language publications on Old Russ¬ 
ian art and architecture. M. Roty recently wrote a dictionary to 
correct this situation for the French-speaking world, but so far 
nothing comparable exists for English speakers. (See my review in 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 28, No. 4 [1984], pp. 
301-03.) 

In summary, Brumfield’s Gold in Azure is a solid piece of 
scholarship within the confines of the author’s framework. The 
author could have made a more significant contribution to the West¬ 
ern study of Russian architecture had he not limited himself geo¬ 
graphically and had he not dispensed with critical twentieth-century 
events which have permanently diminished Russia’s rich architectural, 
cultural, and religious heritage. The architectural and historical 
descriptions are masterfully interwoven. He is clearly in command 
of a complex subject. The illustrations, in particular, the color 
photographs, not only enhance lucid architectural explanations, but 
also convey the sublime spirit of the Russian Orthodox churches 
which only the visual senses can fully grasp. 

—Marshall Winokur 


Richard F. Gustafson, Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger: A 
Study in Fiction and Theology. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986. Pp. 480. $29.50. 

“You are, of course, the sort of person who could never be 
friends with anyone who preferred Tolstoy to Dostoevsky.” So I’ve 
been told. Such a presumptuous, limiting remark says little about 
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personal idiosyncrasies, but exemplifies the widespread and long- 
established assumption that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky define the 
polarities of human nature and the human psyche. Dostoevsky 
presents the singular, the strange, the intense and the obsessed; 
Tolstoy the surfaces of all things, the thoughts and feelings common 
to all people. For Dostoevsky personality inheres in particularity, 
for Tolstoy in shared essence. Tolstoy is of the West, central to the 
continuation of the ethical and metaphysical traditions reaching from 
Plato to Hegel; Dostoevsky is alien to the West, eccentric to all 
its traditions. As long as these stereotypes are accepted, every 
reader is faced with an obligation to choose. The odd thing is that 
while every reader is thus coerced into taking sides, there is also a 
consensus that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are the two greatest of all 
novelists. Thus the choice made must be consciously, almost deliber¬ 
ately subjective, having everything to do with the reader and very 
little to do with the objective qualities of the literary text. This 
phenomenon pertains not only to the general reader but also to 
criticism: both novelists have been resistant to formalist critical 
approaches, and both have been all too accommodating to critical 
appreciation of the existential, soulful, ang^r-ridden variety. 

In this monumental book Professor Gustafson has presented a 
new image of Tolstoy. His argument is obliquely conducted in terms 
of critical styles and attitudes. Existential approaches are entirely 
ignored, yet the major Russian Formalist studies of Tolstoy, by 
Eikhenbaum and Shklovsky, are singled out for disapproval. Recent 
theoretically based scholarship, including even the semiotic method 
which has been particularly fruitful both in the Soviet Union and 
in the West, is passed over in silence. Silence may be the most 
charitable mode of dissent: in a text of 463 pages there are a mere 
41 footnotes. The paucity of annotation, of explicit academic de¬ 
bate, in no way obscures Gustafson’s ambition. The book’s power 
lies not in argumentation but in the evidence derived from scrupulous 
saturation in the ninety volumes of Tolstoy’s writings. 

The argument—the less successful part of the book—is that 
Tolstoy has been misinterpreted by the very readers who ought to 
have understood him best. As a result of this fundamental misinter¬ 
pretation criticism in the West and in the Soviet Union has been 
encouraged or permitted to assimilate Tolstoy to the conventions 
of realism. The initial misreaders are the Russian Orthodox. Not 
those directly responsible for Tolstoy’s excommunication in that 
silly, shameful and trivial episode, but those who have used Tolstoy 
simply as counter, as the predictable “on the other hand” in the up¬ 
holding of Dostoevsky as exemplary Orthodox. Gustafson resists 
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the temptation of total reversal—indeed he stops short of labeling 
Tolstoy “Orthodox”—but he insists that Tolstoy, as much as Dos¬ 
toevsky, needs to be seen constantly in the Russian Orthodox con¬ 
text, and that his philosophy and theology can be understood only 
“in the light of Eastern Christian thought.” 

We can celebrate this recognition that Russian literature should 
not be perceived as emerging from the void. There may well be a 
distinctively Orthodox conceptual framework operative in the literary 
process in Russia. In the West the hierarchical. Classical tradition of 
our educational and cultural institutions encourages us to take for 
granted the universality and continuity of concepts. The Qassical 
has never been secure in Russia; its status has always been pro¬ 
blematic and controversial. To be conscious of the Classical as a 
problem is to be conscious of it as one possibility among many. The 
significance of the Slavophile movement is not that it was anti-Western 
but that it was opposed to the principle of any single tradition: it 
articulated the right to be marginal. 

That same articulation is to be found in the novel itself, not 
only in Russia but everywhere. The novel, the dominant literary 
genre of the nineteenth century, is the one major genre that has no 
Classical antecedent. And as such, many great novelists have fou^t 
to prevent the novel from constituting a genre. If it is the task of 
every novel to “make it new,” to strive in each instance of being 
a novel to unmake any concept or tradition of “the novel” as genre, 
we may begin to understand why it was two Russians who wrote 
the greatest novels. Explicit awareness of this happy circumstance 
belongs to Tolstoy rather than to Dostoevsky: 

What is War and Peace? It is not a novel, even less is it 
a poem, and still less a historical chronicle. . . . Such an 
announcement of disregard for conventional form in an 
artistic production might seem presumptuous were it pre¬ 
meditated, and were there not precedents for it. But the 
history of Russian literature since the time of Pushkin not 
merely affords many examples of such deviations from 
European forms, but does not offer a single example of 
the contrary. 

That which separates War and Peace from any notion of the novel 
as genre, and from the entire scheme of genres in the Classical and 
Western tradition is not the void, a Siberian waste, but an alternative 
source of concepts, another tradition, wherein lies the ability to put 
in question the very ideas of continuity and universality. 
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This hypothesis, taken together with the circumstances of Tol¬ 
stoy’s biography, frames the dynamic structure of Gustafson’s first 
subtitle. The advantage of estrangement is detachment; of residence, 
involvement. That Tolstoy had this double relationship with all 
concepts and traditions need not be questioned: Gustafson provides 
ample documentation, and his findings are accordant with those of 
numerous Tolstoy scholars. The problem arises with Gustafson’s 
claim that there is one concept, the God of Love, and one tradition, 
the Eastern Christian, with and in which Tolstoy “resides un- 
estranged.” The trouble with such a claim is that a single adequate 
concept or tradition renders all inadequate ones irrelevant. Resolu¬ 
tion is not the completion of a dialectic, but its negation. Gustafson 
goes beyond the sound argument of Eastern Christianity as partial 
context and modifying condition of Tolstoy’s thought, to the privi¬ 
leging of that tradition as Tolstoy’s true home. 

A severe methodological problem is raised even in the proposal 
of Eastern Christianity as context. This is a complete list of the cited 
representatives and exponents of Eastern Christianity: Amvrozy of 
Optino, Berdyaev, Bulgakov, Dani61ou, Florensky, Florovsky, Frank, 
Fyodorov, Oomyakov, N. Lossky, V. Lossky, Mahoney (for 
Maloney), Meyendorff, L. Ouspensky, Pelikan, Solovyev, Velichkov- 
sky. It is a predominantly neo-Patristic and Parisian view of 
Eastern Christianity, and one whose relevance and accessibility for 
Tolstoy cannot be merely asserted. The only direct evidence offered 
is Tolstoy’s high praise for Fyodorov, and the importance of 
Amvrozy, Velichkovsky and hesychasm for Father Sergius. Omitted 
from Gustafson’s bibhography are almost all the standard works 
on the Church, theology and spirituality in the Russia of Tolstoy’s 
lifetime. Had, for example, Florovsky’s Ways of Russian Philosophy 
been consulted, Gustafson might have had a clearer idea of the 
discontinuities between Orthodox theology in nineteenth-century 
Russia and in twentieth-century Paris. 

Gustafson is not of course trying to prove that there was no 
antagonism between Tolstoy and the Orthodox Church. But his 
procedure is to ignore pretty well everything that Tolstoy would 
have known about Orthodoxy, and to restrict spokesman for Ortho¬ 
doxy to those who lived after Tolstoy. The latent similarities that 
are supposed to be revealed are of such vagueness as to make us 
wonder whether it is of any significance at all that Tolstoy is Russian. 
The method might work as well with Goethe, say, or Emerson. One 
aspect after another of Tolstoy’s thought is said to be “characteristic 
of Eastern Christian thought”; “Tolstoy’s God of Life and Love is 
an Eastern Christian God”; “This pedagogical conception of suffer- 
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ing places Tolstoy directly within the ancient Eastern Christian tra¬ 
dition”; “As in much Eastern Christian thought, the animal for 
Tolstoy is the image ... of a being whose knowledge is not di¬ 
vided. . . .” These assertions are supported inadequately, and often 
not at all. Concerning the animal there is no documentation; if 
Gustafson has in mind Clement of Alexandria (of Church Fathers 
perhaps the one most eloquent about animals) then we could ques¬ 
tion whether Clement (or another Father) belongs solely to Eastern 
Christianity, whether he was widely read in Russia or by Tolstoy, 
and whether Tolstoy’s view of the animal might not be traced to 
Rousseau, or Chateaubriand. 

Not only are critical questions not asked, but because of the 
vagueness of “the Eastern Christian tradition” they often cannot be 
asked. Worse, as in the following sentence, a misleading vagueness 
can masquerade as blandness: “The moral value of ‘kindness’ or 
‘goodness’ (dobrota) is one of the high ideals of Russian Christian¬ 
ity.” Of what religious or ethical system, one might ask, is “good¬ 
ness” not a high ideal? Yet the very fatuity of that question obscures 
the deeper one: is dobrota a high ided in Russian Orthodoxy? 
Typically of Tolstoy’s vocabulary, dobrota is a word entirely free 
of theological connotation. The theological and liturgical word for 
“good” is blago—a. word conspicuously avoided by Tolstoy or used 
in the narrow sense of “blessed.” Blago corresponds to “the Good” 
in the high, Platonic sense. The Platonic influence led the Fathers, 
and the Orthodox still, to pray to “Blazhe,” “Good One.” Insofar as 
the Orthodox aspire to God they indeed aspire to the Good. 
“Dobrota” is not at all abstract, and is almost domestic in its con¬ 
notations of “kind” and “nice.” Most revealingly Dobra—“the Nice,” 
“the Kind”—was one of Tolstoy’s names for his God. While the 
Orthodox Church does not actively discourage kindness, only “the 
Good”/Blago could be described as “one of its high ideals.” 

By this terminolo^cal sleight-of-hand—substituting good as a 
homely virtue for Good as Form—Gustafson gives himself an easy 
task assimilating to “the Eastern Christian tradition” Tolstoy’s 
concern with the ethical. In Orthodox theology the ethical has never 
been supremely important: as Christos Yannaras has recently and 
brilliantly shown in The Freedom of Morality, the ethical is always 
subordinate to the sacramental and the cosmological. Tolstoy’s an¬ 
tagonism to Orthodox theology lies precisely here, and in its con¬ 
comitant understanding of the Incarnation. Tolstoy’s indubitably 
Protestant emphasis on morality is based on his understanding of 
Christ. For Tolstoy there is no Christ, no incarnate Son of God 
but only the good {dobrota) Jesus. It is not until the very end that 
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Gustafson admits that for Tolstoy “the doctrine of the Trinity . . . 
was so much hogwash.” This too rather vitiates the attempt to place 
Tolstoy in the Eastern Christian tradition, even in the vaguest, most 
Latitudinarian sense. One might add that it is the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity that most drastically distinguish Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky in the novelist’s task of creating character. 

If one may risk a paradox, it might be said that Gustafson’s 
Tolstoy is most Orthodox, and prophetically so, in his attacks on 
the established Orthodox Church. As an instrument of coercion 
(nasilie), as a hierarchical body dependent for its existence on the 
slave mentality that it fosters in its subjects, the state church, like 
every other organ of government, must be resisted. Participation, 
even as a slave, is participation in power, and it entails corruption 
by power. Yet the Church might be the only model of a body of 
humans (because not only of humans) that has the potential, or 
the ideal task, to achieve participation without coercion. Tolstoy’s 
opposition to the church as hierarchically ordered, itself always 
subservient to the needs of the state, was a part of that broad move¬ 
ment of rebellion and ultimately revolution out of which, and along 
with much else, modern Orthodox theology was bom. Some con¬ 
sonance could have been developed between Tolstoy’s protests and 
the ecclesiological solutions proposed in emigration by Novgorodtsev, 
Florovsky and Afanasiev, and currently by Zizioulas. 

The ideal of participation without coercion is most valuably 
applied by Gustafson in measuring Tolstoy’s own novels. One of 
Gustafson’s major targets is the widespread notion of the two 
Tolstoys, divided by the crisis of 1880 in which all the early writings 
were renounced.. For Gustafson, Tolstoy was engaged in a constant 
process of making his own life, and he merely becomes more him¬ 
self. Thus Gustafson can argue, quite persuasively, that “in the 
manner and purpose of the late tales we find the key to the nature 
of Tolstoy’s art,” and that “the perfect type of Tolstoy’s fiction is 
Master and Man."’ The ideas that, in the late tales, are expressed 
in tones strident and prophetic have been present, if more subtly 
embodied, in the great novels. The loathed “mind of the master” 
is a type of the dominating, autocratic novelist: the success of 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina may be attributed to the novel¬ 
ist’s renunciation of mastery. If the latter novel appears to have a 
more centralized organization, it remains a triumphantly free struc¬ 
ture by virtue of the arbitrary connection between the two un¬ 
subordinated plots (Anna and Levin meet, briefly, once). For their 
very lack of control and authorial organization, the novels of Tolstoy 
—and of Dostoevsky—were found wanting by the novelist known not 
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coincidentally as “the Master”: Henry James condemned those 
“fluid puddings” and “loose, baggy monsters.” 

■^e second and longer part of Gustafson’s book is outstanding. 
A study of fiction rather than of theology, it demonstrates lucidly 
how the needs of unity without centrality, participation without 
hierarchy or coercion, are met in Tolstoy’s novels. For close reading 
of Tolstoy’s major fictional texts there has, I think, been nothing 
so sustained, concentrated and illuminating since John Bayley’s 
Tolstoy and the Novel (1966). Each character’s consciousness of 
others is shown to provide both the structuring network which the 
author has failed to supply in the way of plot, and the common 
essence of being human. Tolstoy is thus moved towards Bakhtin and 
Bakhtin’s Dostoevsky; the main difference is that Tolstoy is still a 
Kantian, for whom another’s consciousness is never an alien 
phenomenon. On the consciousness of crisis, ecstasy and death, on 
the varieties of consciousness, recollected, intoxicated and infected, 
and, most originally, on the linguistic and stylistic indications of 
varieties of consciousness, Gustafson marshals the evidence amply 
and precisely. 

Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger does not fulfil its polemical 
aim of placing Tolstoy “within the culture of Russian Orthodoxy.” 
Such an aim seems strangely, unnecessarily tendentious for a work 
of such massive scholarship. Gustafson has provided a radically new 
understanding of Tolstoy, based on the totality of his writings and 
on the integration of the fiction and the philosophy. We are living 
in a period of notable achievement in the scholarship of Russian 
literature. Between Gustafson’s Tolstoy and Joseph Frank’s Dostoev¬ 
sky there is no longer room nor excuse for stereotypes: that dreary, 
fruitless polarization between the greatest of all novelists can be 
declared null. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky would agree in this at least, 
that the freedom of the human person is limited neither by the 
company we keep nor by the books we read. 

—Charles Lock 


Augustine of Hippo: Selected Writings, translation and introduction 
by Mary T. Clark, Preface by Goulven Madec, Paulist Press, 
Classics of Western Spirituality series. New York, 1984. 514 
pages. 

Saint Augustine of Hippo is one of the Fathers perhaps most 
misunderstood by the Orthodox. He was the great Father of the 
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to present the city as a “unified historical and architectural whole.” 
For the first time, the major ecclesiastical and secular structures, 
past (demolished either in prerevolutionary or postrevolutionary 
Moscow) and present, are treated in the context of an architectural 
continuum. Admittedly, some of the descriptions of razed monu¬ 
ments have been slanted to justify their destruction. 

Brumfield incorrectly translates some Eastern Orthodox terms 
while he transliterates others. Transliterated vocabulary may be 
comprehensible to Slavic specialists and to Russians who read 
English, but certainly not to the author’s main audience—mono¬ 
lingual Americans. The author’s difficulties with this specialized 
vocabulary is a reflection of the inaccurate and inconsistent trans¬ 
lations of religious terminology found in contemporary Russian- 
English dictionaries and English-language publications on Old Russ¬ 
ian art and architecture. M. Roty recently wrote a dictionary to 
correct this situation for the French-speaking world, but so far 
nothing comparable exists for English speakers. (See my review in 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 28, No. 4 [1984], pp. 
301-03.) 

In summary, Brumfield’s Gold in Azure is a solid piece of 
scholarship within the confines of the author’s framework. The 
author could have made a more significant contribution to the West¬ 
ern study of Russian architecture had he not limited himself geo¬ 
graphically and had he not dispensed with critical twentieth-century 
events which have permanently diminished Russia’s rich architectural, 
cultural, and religious heritage. The architectural and historical 
descriptions are masterfully interwoven. He is clearly in command 
of a complex subject. The illustrations, in particular, the color 
photographs, not only enhance lucid architectural explanations, but 
also convey the sublime spirit of the Russian Orthodox churches 
which only the visual senses can fully grasp. 

—Marshall Winokur 


Richard F. Gustafson, Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger: A 
Study in Fiction and Theology. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1986. Pp. 480. $29.50. 

“You are, of course, the sort of person who could never be 
friends with anyone who preferred Tolstoy to Dostoevsky.” So I’ve 
been told. Such a presumptuous, limiting remark says little about 
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personal idiosyncrasies, but exemplifies the widespread and long- 
established assumption that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky define the 
polarities of human nature and the human psyche. Dostoevsky 
presents the singular, the strange, the intense and the obsessed; 
Tolstoy the surfaces of all things, the thoughts and feelings common 
to all people. For Dostoevsky personality inheres in particularity, 
for Tolstoy in shared essence. Tolstoy is of the West, central to the 
continuation of the ethical and metaphysical traditions reaching from 
Plato to Hegel; Dostoevsky is alien to the West, eccentric to all 
its traditions. As long as these stereotypes are accepted, every 
reader is faced with an obligation to choose. The odd thing is that 
while every reader is thus coerced into taking sides, there is also a 
consensus that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are the two greatest of all 
novelists. Thus the choice made must be consciously, almost deliber¬ 
ately subjective, having everything to do with the reader and very 
little to do with the objective qualities of the literary text. This 
phenomenon pertains not only to the general reader but also to 
criticism: both novelists have been resistant to formalist critical 
approaches, and both have been all too accommodating to critical 
appreciation of the existential, soulful, ang^r-ridden variety. 

In this monumental book Professor Gustafson has presented a 
new image of Tolstoy. His argument is obliquely conducted in terms 
of critical styles and attitudes. Existential approaches are entirely 
ignored, yet the major Russian Formalist studies of Tolstoy, by 
Eikhenbaum and Shklovsky, are singled out for disapproval. Recent 
theoretically based scholarship, including even the semiotic method 
which has been particularly fruitful both in the Soviet Union and 
in the West, is passed over in silence. Silence may be the most 
charitable mode of dissent: in a text of 463 pages there are a mere 
41 footnotes. The paucity of annotation, of explicit academic de¬ 
bate, in no way obscures Gustafson’s ambition. The book’s power 
lies not in argumentation but in the evidence derived from scrupulous 
saturation in the ninety volumes of Tolstoy’s writings. 

The argument—the less successful part of the book—is that 
Tolstoy has been misinterpreted by the very readers who ought to 
have understood him best. As a result of this fundamental misinter¬ 
pretation criticism in the West and in the Soviet Union has been 
encouraged or permitted to assimilate Tolstoy to the conventions 
of realism. The initial misreaders are the Russian Orthodox. Not 
those directly responsible for Tolstoy’s excommunication in that 
silly, shameful and trivial episode, but those who have used Tolstoy 
simply as counter, as the predictable “on the other hand” in the up¬ 
holding of Dostoevsky as exemplary Orthodox. Gustafson resists 
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the temptation of total reversal—indeed he stops short of labeling 
Tolstoy “Orthodox”—but he insists that Tolstoy, as much as Dos¬ 
toevsky, needs to be seen constantly in the Russian Orthodox con¬ 
text, and that his philosophy and theology can be understood only 
“in the light of Eastern Christian thought.” 

We can celebrate this recognition that Russian literature should 
not be perceived as emerging from the void. There may well be a 
distinctively Orthodox conceptual framework operative in the literary 
process in Russia. In the West the hierarchical. Classical tradition of 
our educational and cultural institutions encourages us to take for 
granted the universality and continuity of concepts. The Qassical 
has never been secure in Russia; its status has always been pro¬ 
blematic and controversial. To be conscious of the Classical as a 
problem is to be conscious of it as one possibility among many. The 
significance of the Slavophile movement is not that it was anti-Western 
but that it was opposed to the principle of any single tradition: it 
articulated the right to be marginal. 

That same articulation is to be found in the novel itself, not 
only in Russia but everywhere. The novel, the dominant literary 
genre of the nineteenth century, is the one major genre that has no 
Classical antecedent. And as such, many great novelists have fou^t 
to prevent the novel from constituting a genre. If it is the task of 
every novel to “make it new,” to strive in each instance of being 
a novel to unmake any concept or tradition of “the novel” as genre, 
we may begin to understand why it was two Russians who wrote 
the greatest novels. Explicit awareness of this happy circumstance 
belongs to Tolstoy rather than to Dostoevsky: 

What is War and Peace? It is not a novel, even less is it 
a poem, and still less a historical chronicle. . . . Such an 
announcement of disregard for conventional form in an 
artistic production might seem presumptuous were it pre¬ 
meditated, and were there not precedents for it. But the 
history of Russian literature since the time of Pushkin not 
merely affords many examples of such deviations from 
European forms, but does not offer a single example of 
the contrary. 

That which separates War and Peace from any notion of the novel 
as genre, and from the entire scheme of genres in the Classical and 
Western tradition is not the void, a Siberian waste, but an alternative 
source of concepts, another tradition, wherein lies the ability to put 
in question the very ideas of continuity and universality. 
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This hypothesis, taken together with the circumstances of Tol¬ 
stoy’s biography, frames the dynamic structure of Gustafson’s first 
subtitle. The advantage of estrangement is detachment; of residence, 
involvement. That Tolstoy had this double relationship with all 
concepts and traditions need not be questioned: Gustafson provides 
ample documentation, and his findings are accordant with those of 
numerous Tolstoy scholars. The problem arises with Gustafson’s 
claim that there is one concept, the God of Love, and one tradition, 
the Eastern Christian, with and in which Tolstoy “resides un- 
estranged.” The trouble with such a claim is that a single adequate 
concept or tradition renders all inadequate ones irrelevant. Resolu¬ 
tion is not the completion of a dialectic, but its negation. Gustafson 
goes beyond the sound argument of Eastern Christianity as partial 
context and modifying condition of Tolstoy’s thought, to the privi¬ 
leging of that tradition as Tolstoy’s true home. 

A severe methodological problem is raised even in the proposal 
of Eastern Christianity as context. This is a complete list of the cited 
representatives and exponents of Eastern Christianity: Amvrozy of 
Optino, Berdyaev, Bulgakov, Dani61ou, Florensky, Florovsky, Frank, 
Fyodorov, Oomyakov, N. Lossky, V. Lossky, Mahoney (for 
Maloney), Meyendorff, L. Ouspensky, Pelikan, Solovyev, Velichkov- 
sky. It is a predominantly neo-Patristic and Parisian view of 
Eastern Christianity, and one whose relevance and accessibility for 
Tolstoy cannot be merely asserted. The only direct evidence offered 
is Tolstoy’s high praise for Fyodorov, and the importance of 
Amvrozy, Velichkovsky and hesychasm for Father Sergius. Omitted 
from Gustafson’s bibhography are almost all the standard works 
on the Church, theology and spirituality in the Russia of Tolstoy’s 
lifetime. Had, for example, Florovsky’s Ways of Russian Philosophy 
been consulted, Gustafson might have had a clearer idea of the 
discontinuities between Orthodox theology in nineteenth-century 
Russia and in twentieth-century Paris. 

Gustafson is not of course trying to prove that there was no 
antagonism between Tolstoy and the Orthodox Church. But his 
procedure is to ignore pretty well everything that Tolstoy would 
have known about Orthodoxy, and to restrict spokesman for Ortho¬ 
doxy to those who lived after Tolstoy. The latent similarities that 
are supposed to be revealed are of such vagueness as to make us 
wonder whether it is of any significance at all that Tolstoy is Russian. 
The method might work as well with Goethe, say, or Emerson. One 
aspect after another of Tolstoy’s thought is said to be “characteristic 
of Eastern Christian thought”; “Tolstoy’s God of Life and Love is 
an Eastern Christian God”; “This pedagogical conception of suffer- 
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ing places Tolstoy directly within the ancient Eastern Christian tra¬ 
dition”; “As in much Eastern Christian thought, the animal for 
Tolstoy is the image ... of a being whose knowledge is not di¬ 
vided. . . .” These assertions are supported inadequately, and often 
not at all. Concerning the animal there is no documentation; if 
Gustafson has in mind Clement of Alexandria (of Church Fathers 
perhaps the one most eloquent about animals) then we could ques¬ 
tion whether Clement (or another Father) belongs solely to Eastern 
Christianity, whether he was widely read in Russia or by Tolstoy, 
and whether Tolstoy’s view of the animal might not be traced to 
Rousseau, or Chateaubriand. 

Not only are critical questions not asked, but because of the 
vagueness of “the Eastern Christian tradition” they often cannot be 
asked. Worse, as in the following sentence, a misleading vagueness 
can masquerade as blandness: “The moral value of ‘kindness’ or 
‘goodness’ (dobrota) is one of the high ideals of Russian Christian¬ 
ity.” Of what religious or ethical system, one might ask, is “good¬ 
ness” not a high ideal? Yet the very fatuity of that question obscures 
the deeper one: is dobrota a high ided in Russian Orthodoxy? 
Typically of Tolstoy’s vocabulary, dobrota is a word entirely free 
of theological connotation. The theological and liturgical word for 
“good” is blago—a. word conspicuously avoided by Tolstoy or used 
in the narrow sense of “blessed.” Blago corresponds to “the Good” 
in the high, Platonic sense. The Platonic influence led the Fathers, 
and the Orthodox still, to pray to “Blazhe,” “Good One.” Insofar as 
the Orthodox aspire to God they indeed aspire to the Good. 
“Dobrota” is not at all abstract, and is almost domestic in its con¬ 
notations of “kind” and “nice.” Most revealingly Dobra—“the Nice,” 
“the Kind”—was one of Tolstoy’s names for his God. While the 
Orthodox Church does not actively discourage kindness, only “the 
Good”/Blago could be described as “one of its high ideals.” 

By this terminolo^cal sleight-of-hand—substituting good as a 
homely virtue for Good as Form—Gustafson gives himself an easy 
task assimilating to “the Eastern Christian tradition” Tolstoy’s 
concern with the ethical. In Orthodox theology the ethical has never 
been supremely important: as Christos Yannaras has recently and 
brilliantly shown in The Freedom of Morality, the ethical is always 
subordinate to the sacramental and the cosmological. Tolstoy’s an¬ 
tagonism to Orthodox theology lies precisely here, and in its con¬ 
comitant understanding of the Incarnation. Tolstoy’s indubitably 
Protestant emphasis on morality is based on his understanding of 
Christ. For Tolstoy there is no Christ, no incarnate Son of God 
but only the good {dobrota) Jesus. It is not until the very end that 
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Gustafson admits that for Tolstoy “the doctrine of the Trinity . . . 
was so much hogwash.” This too rather vitiates the attempt to place 
Tolstoy in the Eastern Christian tradition, even in the vaguest, most 
Latitudinarian sense. One might add that it is the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity that most drastically distinguish Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky in the novelist’s task of creating character. 

If one may risk a paradox, it might be said that Gustafson’s 
Tolstoy is most Orthodox, and prophetically so, in his attacks on 
the established Orthodox Church. As an instrument of coercion 
(nasilie), as a hierarchical body dependent for its existence on the 
slave mentality that it fosters in its subjects, the state church, like 
every other organ of government, must be resisted. Participation, 
even as a slave, is participation in power, and it entails corruption 
by power. Yet the Church might be the only model of a body of 
humans (because not only of humans) that has the potential, or 
the ideal task, to achieve participation without coercion. Tolstoy’s 
opposition to the church as hierarchically ordered, itself always 
subservient to the needs of the state, was a part of that broad move¬ 
ment of rebellion and ultimately revolution out of which, and along 
with much else, modern Orthodox theology was bom. Some con¬ 
sonance could have been developed between Tolstoy’s protests and 
the ecclesiological solutions proposed in emigration by Novgorodtsev, 
Florovsky and Afanasiev, and currently by Zizioulas. 

The ideal of participation without coercion is most valuably 
applied by Gustafson in measuring Tolstoy’s own novels. One of 
Gustafson’s major targets is the widespread notion of the two 
Tolstoys, divided by the crisis of 1880 in which all the early writings 
were renounced.. For Gustafson, Tolstoy was engaged in a constant 
process of making his own life, and he merely becomes more him¬ 
self. Thus Gustafson can argue, quite persuasively, that “in the 
manner and purpose of the late tales we find the key to the nature 
of Tolstoy’s art,” and that “the perfect type of Tolstoy’s fiction is 
Master and Man."’ The ideas that, in the late tales, are expressed 
in tones strident and prophetic have been present, if more subtly 
embodied, in the great novels. The loathed “mind of the master” 
is a type of the dominating, autocratic novelist: the success of 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina may be attributed to the novel¬ 
ist’s renunciation of mastery. If the latter novel appears to have a 
more centralized organization, it remains a triumphantly free struc¬ 
ture by virtue of the arbitrary connection between the two un¬ 
subordinated plots (Anna and Levin meet, briefly, once). For their 
very lack of control and authorial organization, the novels of Tolstoy 
—and of Dostoevsky—were found wanting by the novelist known not 
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coincidentally as “the Master”: Henry James condemned those 
“fluid puddings” and “loose, baggy monsters.” 

■^e second and longer part of Gustafson’s book is outstanding. 
A study of fiction rather than of theology, it demonstrates lucidly 
how the needs of unity without centrality, participation without 
hierarchy or coercion, are met in Tolstoy’s novels. For close reading 
of Tolstoy’s major fictional texts there has, I think, been nothing 
so sustained, concentrated and illuminating since John Bayley’s 
Tolstoy and the Novel (1966). Each character’s consciousness of 
others is shown to provide both the structuring network which the 
author has failed to supply in the way of plot, and the common 
essence of being human. Tolstoy is thus moved towards Bakhtin and 
Bakhtin’s Dostoevsky; the main difference is that Tolstoy is still a 
Kantian, for whom another’s consciousness is never an alien 
phenomenon. On the consciousness of crisis, ecstasy and death, on 
the varieties of consciousness, recollected, intoxicated and infected, 
and, most originally, on the linguistic and stylistic indications of 
varieties of consciousness, Gustafson marshals the evidence amply 
and precisely. 

Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger does not fulfil its polemical 
aim of placing Tolstoy “within the culture of Russian Orthodoxy.” 
Such an aim seems strangely, unnecessarily tendentious for a work 
of such massive scholarship. Gustafson has provided a radically new 
understanding of Tolstoy, based on the totality of his writings and 
on the integration of the fiction and the philosophy. We are living 
in a period of notable achievement in the scholarship of Russian 
literature. Between Gustafson’s Tolstoy and Joseph Frank’s Dostoev¬ 
sky there is no longer room nor excuse for stereotypes: that dreary, 
fruitless polarization between the greatest of all novelists can be 
declared null. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky would agree in this at least, 
that the freedom of the human person is limited neither by the 
company we keep nor by the books we read. 

—Charles Lock 


Augustine of Hippo: Selected Writings, translation and introduction 
by Mary T. Clark, Preface by Goulven Madec, Paulist Press, 
Classics of Western Spirituality series. New York, 1984. 514 
pages. 

Saint Augustine of Hippo is one of the Fathers perhaps most 
misunderstood by the Orthodox. He was the great Father of the 
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coincidentally as “the Master”: Henry James condemned those 
“fluid puddings” and “loose, baggy monsters.” 

■^e second and longer part of Gustafson’s book is outstanding. 
A study of fiction rather than of theology, it demonstrates lucidly 
how the needs of unity without centrality, participation without 
hierarchy or coercion, are met in Tolstoy’s novels. For close reading 
of Tolstoy’s major fictional texts there has, I think, been nothing 
so sustained, concentrated and illuminating since John Bayley’s 
Tolstoy and the Novel (1966). Each character’s consciousness of 
others is shown to provide both the structuring network which the 
author has failed to supply in the way of plot, and the common 
essence of being human. Tolstoy is thus moved towards Bakhtin and 
Bakhtin’s Dostoevsky; the main difference is that Tolstoy is still a 
Kantian, for whom another’s consciousness is never an alien 
phenomenon. On the consciousness of crisis, ecstasy and death, on 
the varieties of consciousness, recollected, intoxicated and infected, 
and, most originally, on the linguistic and stylistic indications of 
varieties of consciousness, Gustafson marshals the evidence amply 
and precisely. 

Leo Tolstoy: Resident and Stranger does not fulfil its polemical 
aim of placing Tolstoy “within the culture of Russian Orthodoxy.” 
Such an aim seems strangely, unnecessarily tendentious for a work 
of such massive scholarship. Gustafson has provided a radically new 
understanding of Tolstoy, based on the totality of his writings and 
on the integration of the fiction and the philosophy. We are living 
in a period of notable achievement in the scholarship of Russian 
literature. Between Gustafson’s Tolstoy and Joseph Frank’s Dostoev¬ 
sky there is no longer room nor excuse for stereotypes: that dreary, 
fruitless polarization between the greatest of all novelists can be 
declared null. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky would agree in this at least, 
that the freedom of the human person is limited neither by the 
company we keep nor by the books we read. 

—Charles Lock 


Augustine of Hippo: Selected Writings, translation and introduction 
by Mary T. Clark, Preface by Goulven Madec, Paulist Press, 
Classics of Western Spirituality series. New York, 1984. 514 
pages. 

Saint Augustine of Hippo is one of the Fathers perhaps most 
misunderstood by the Orthodox. He was the great Father of the 
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Western Church, and his voluminous works in Latin influenced al¬ 
most every aspect of the theology of the West, Roman Catholic as 
well as Protestant. 

Nevertheless, Augustine’s influence on the Eastern Church 
has been indirect, his works have been little read, and at times they 
have been considered suspect. This new volume, in the excellent 
Paulist Press series “Classics of Western Spirituality,” makes some 
of the more important texts from the writings of St Augustine avail¬ 
able to the English speaking reader. The translator, Mary T. Clark, 
has written a highly useful introduction, not only to each text in 
particular, but to the corpus as a whole, as well as to Augustine’s 
life and spirituality. The volume includes a good bibliography of 
primary sources and translations of the Augustinian corpus, as well 
as of secondary material. An index covers both the introductions 
and the text. 

The general introduction deals with St Augustine’s life and 
spirituality. By placing his writings in the context of his life experi¬ 
ences, Clark offers the reader a picture of the unfolding of Augustine’s 
spiritual consciousness. Especially useful are the sections dealing 
with his dialectic with the Neo-Platonists, who exercised an ex¬ 
tremely strong formative influence on him, and the section on pre¬ 
destination and Christian anthropology. The core of the introduc¬ 
tion, however, is an explanation of the Augustinian understanding 
of the Trinity as the basic foundation of existence, imaged by the 
human soul. This is drawn in contrast with the Greek Fathers, and 
is presented by Clark as a difference on the level of spirituality 
rather than of theology itself. She also presents this understanding 
as the foundation of Western mysticism. This idea was developed 
by St Gregory Palamas, one of the last of the great Byzantine 
Fathers, in his own writings on the Trinity. 

The introduction raises the question as to whether Augustine 
was a mystic, which to the Orthodox reader might seem self-evident 
(Lossky wrote that all true theology is mystical theology). Within 
the context of the Western debate on the nature and place of mys¬ 
tical experience in relation to theology, however, the question is 
perhaps not out of place. 

TTie choice of texts, each preceded by an introduction that puts 
it into context, is very good. They include some of Augustine’s 
more important passages and give the reader solid examples of his 
thought. Neither selected at random nor representing a florilegium 
of “favorite” passages, they center rather around the common theme 
of the Trinity reflected by the human soul. This offers a view of 
the classical Augustinian spirituality of conversion, the re-forma- 
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tion of the Image of God in man. The monastic Rule of St Augustoe 
is given at the end of the collection as an example of the practical 
application of these precepts. 

This volume is one that will be extremely valuable to the Ortho¬ 
dox reader, whether one is primarily interested in Augustine’s 
theology and spirituality, or simply wants to acquire an overview 
of the thought of a great saint who has thoroughly shaped Western 
culture. Anyone with some background in Orthodox theological 
and spiritual literature will find many elements in this work that 
they can wholeheartedly identify with. They will also find a rather 
different meaning given to terms and ideas that are familiar in 
modern Orthodox theological literature. This, however, can be 
most refreshing and will perhaps lead the reader to raise some new 
and important questions. For the reader with little or no theological 
background, this book will provide an excellent introduction to one 
of the great saints of the undivided Church. 

— James Faff hausen 


Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Vol¬ 
ume 15, World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of the 
Religious Quest. A. H. Armstrong, ed. New York: Crossroad, 
1986. 517 pp. $49.50. 

For the Christian scholar looking at the heritage of human 
spirituality, or even more precisely Christian spirituality, this volume 
can be an invaluable resource. This book is the third to be published 
in the encyclopedic history of world spirituality. For that reason, it 
will not be the fare of the casual reader, but rather provides a re¬ 
source for scholars in spirituality, in antiquity—Christian and pagan, 
and in the social world outside of Judaism and Christianity during 
the centuries before and after Christ. 

While the book does not treat Christianity specifically, it does 
treat the spiritual, intellectual, social and reli^ous context into 
which the Christian Gospel was brought. For this reason, it is very 
useful for those interested in searching for the discontinuities and 
continuities between Christian spirituality and that of the world into 
which it was preached. Likewise, for those attempting to discern 
today what is of the Apostolic Faith, and not merely a Christian 
borrowing from the ancient world, this volume will provide rich 
resources. Similarly, the way pre-Christian spirituality has been 
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tion of the Image of God in man. The monastic Rule of St Augustoe 
is given at the end of the collection as an example of the practical 
application of these precepts. 

This volume is one that will be extremely valuable to the Ortho¬ 
dox reader, whether one is primarily interested in Augustine’s 
theology and spirituality, or simply wants to acquire an overview 
of the thought of a great saint who has thoroughly shaped Western 
culture. Anyone with some background in Orthodox theological 
and spiritual literature will find many elements in this work that 
they can wholeheartedly identify with. They will also find a rather 
different meaning given to terms and ideas that are familiar in 
modern Orthodox theological literature. This, however, can be 
most refreshing and will perhaps lead the reader to raise some new 
and important questions. For the reader with little or no theological 
background, this book will provide an excellent introduction to one 
of the great saints of the undivided Church. 

— James Faff hausen 


Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Vol¬ 
ume 15, World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of the 
Religious Quest. A. H. Armstrong, ed. New York: Crossroad, 
1986. 517 pp. $49.50. 

For the Christian scholar looking at the heritage of human 
spirituality, or even more precisely Christian spirituality, this volume 
can be an invaluable resource. This book is the third to be published 
in the encyclopedic history of world spirituality. For that reason, it 
will not be the fare of the casual reader, but rather provides a re¬ 
source for scholars in spirituality, in antiquity—Christian and pagan, 
and in the social world outside of Judaism and Christianity during 
the centuries before and after Christ. 

While the book does not treat Christianity specifically, it does 
treat the spiritual, intellectual, social and reli^ous context into 
which the Christian Gospel was brought. For this reason, it is very 
useful for those interested in searching for the discontinuities and 
continuities between Christian spirituality and that of the world into 
which it was preached. Likewise, for those attempting to discern 
today what is of the Apostolic Faith, and not merely a Christian 
borrowing from the ancient world, this volume will provide rich 
resources. Similarly, the way pre-Christian spirituality has been 
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transmuted under the influence of the Gospel, in what became the 
classical patristic heritage, can give us some clues as to how the 
modem context can contribute to an authentically contemporary 
Christian spirituality. Both the heritage of the pre-Christian ancient 
world and the unique contributions of the Gospel are elements to be 
considered in spiritual renewal. 

The book is composed of separate essays, each with serious 
bibliography and indications for more comprehensive reading. There 
are two parts, one on histories and the other on themes. The former 
covers periods and places, such as the Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
worlds; key personalities like Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, and Proclus as well as the Epicurean 
and Stoic schools of philosophy. The reader is enabled to move 
beyond the bare bones of history, mythology and literature to the 
lived experience, to the extent it can be recovered, of peoples of all 
classes and stations in the ancient world. The section on themes 
covers expected discussions about monotheism and polytheism, body 
and soul, time and eternity, knowledge and piety. It also surveys the 
city, self, cosmos, beauty and the spiritual guide in ancient pre- 
Christian spiritualities. Two fascinating chapters treat “not knowing” 
and “nonsense” in the spiritual environment of this world. 

While the technical language and the detailed historiography 
will make this volume less popular than the previous two in the series, 
the pertinent information contained will make it a valuable refer¬ 
ence for decades to come. If the remaining volumes meet the stan¬ 
dards of these first three, we will be provided with a solid resource 
for the study of spirituality. 

^Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


Max Thurian (ed.), Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses 
to the **Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry** Text, Vol. 2. Geneva: 
Faith and Order Paper 132, World Council of Churches, 1986. 
pp. 348. 

The second volume of Churches Respond to BEM contains the 
oflScial responses of forty world-wide and local Christian denomina¬ 
tions to the Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry text adopted by the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches in 
1982. There is a projected publication of at least three more volumes 
of such responses. What is of particular interest to the Orthodox 
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transmuted under the influence of the Gospel, in what became the 
classical patristic heritage, can give us some clues as to how the 
modem context can contribute to an authentically contemporary 
Christian spirituality. Both the heritage of the pre-Christian ancient 
world and the unique contributions of the Gospel are elements to be 
considered in spiritual renewal. 
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Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, and Proclus as well as the Epicurean 
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classes and stations in the ancient world. The section on themes 
covers expected discussions about monotheism and polytheism, body 
and soul, time and eternity, knowledge and piety. It also surveys the 
city, self, cosmos, beauty and the spiritual guide in ancient pre- 
Christian spiritualities. Two fascinating chapters treat “not knowing” 
and “nonsense” in the spiritual environment of this world. 

While the technical language and the detailed historiography 
will make this volume less popular than the previous two in the series, 
the pertinent information contained will make it a valuable refer¬ 
ence for decades to come. If the remaining volumes meet the stan¬ 
dards of these first three, we will be provided with a solid resource 
for the study of spirituality. 

^Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


Max Thurian (ed.), Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses 
to the **Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry** Text, Vol. 2. Geneva: 
Faith and Order Paper 132, World Council of Churches, 1986. 
pp. 348. 

The second volume of Churches Respond to BEM contains the 
oflScial responses of forty world-wide and local Christian denomina¬ 
tions to the Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry text adopted by the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches in 
1982. There is a projected publication of at least three more volumes 
of such responses. What is of particular interest to the Orthodox 
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is that Volume II contains the official responses of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, and the Finnish 
Orthodox Church, with a brief essay by the Armenian Apostolic 
Church (Etchmiadzin). A synthesis of these forty disparate groups 
(Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
united and uniting Churches, and others) would require a volume as 
extensive as the present voliune under review; an overview in this 
direction was offered in my review of Volume I {SVTQ 1986, 30:4). 
Thus what I shall do here is highlight the Orthodox observations 
about BEM, with particular attention to those areas where substan¬ 
tive disagreement exists between the Orthodox and Protestant atti¬ 
tudes and responses. 

1. The Orthodox Church in Russia notes that BEM is not a 
dogmatic agreement by the churches but a “statement of opinions 
shared by a group of theologians.” In this respect, the degree of 
convergence in BEM does not justify “restoration of eucharistic 
communion and koinonia between the churches.” Nonetheless, the 
Lima texts “constitute a step towards greater catholicity, i.e., greater 
proximity to the apostolic tradition, to the faith and practice of the 
early church” (p. 5). 

2. The texts “include not only biblical foundations but also 
refer to the patristic tradition of the early church, its ecclesiology 
and liturgical practice.” It is the “faith of the church through the 
ages that has been made the criterion of evaluation . . . What is 
implied here is the faith of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
church and the model for evaluation is supposed to be found in the 
faith and life of the early church of the seven ecumenical councils” 
(p. 6). On the other hand, many Protestant responses are wary 
about canonizing any era of the Christian Church as normative, 
preferring to base church life more, or exclusively, on what is inter¬ 
preted to be New Testamental Christianity. 

3. When “the text reads: ‘The Holy Spirit is at work in the 
lives of people before, in, and after their baptism’ (paragraph 5),” 
reference to the “singular work of the Holy Spirit in baptism” 
should be more explicit (p. 8). 

4. Concerning the Eucharist, “the document recognizes 
anamnesis as the essence of the eucharistic meal, whereas the Ortho¬ 
dox Church confesses as the essence of the eucharist the transub- 
stantiation [kc!] of the holy gifts” (p. 8). A more traditional term 
such as change or transformation {metabole) of the holy gifts would 
have been preferable, but one wonders whether transubstantiation 
comes from the formulator or the translator. At any event, even a 
more felicitous formulation would have been too categorical: what 
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of thanksgiving, offering, and especially communion, in addition to 
anamnesis and metabole? The formulation, as it stands, too readily 
approximates western medieval sacramental theology which viewed 
the purpose and essence of the Mass to be the consecration of the 
elements. Needless to say, many Protestant responses react nega¬ 
tively to any interpretation of BEM which hints of a presence of 
Christ in the elements. 

5. “The text has actually left out the most important question 
of who has the right to celebrate the eucharist” (p. 8). Protestant 
responses do in fact contend that—while it is normally the function 
of the ordained minister—any Christian may be delegated by the 
local congregation to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 

6. Ministry “is not referred to as a sacrament” in BEM and 
“no clear distinction is made between the universal ministry of 
Christians and the hierarchical ministry” (p. 9). The remainder of 
the ROC statement on ministry calls BEM to task for not stating 
explicitly that the apostolic succession in the historic episcopate is 
necessary for valid sacramental ministry in the Christian Church. 

7. “Finally, although there is no direct proposal for introduc¬ 
ing female priesthood, there is a clear tendency to solve the problem 
favorably” (p. 9). The ROC states the Orthodox Church’s opposi¬ 
tion to the ordination of women; Christ never included women in 
the apostolic twelve, “deaconesses in the early church had no hier¬ 
archical status,” and St Paul commanded that “women were not 
allowed either to serve or to teach in the church (I Cor 14:34-35)” 
(p. 10). Profound disagreement over the ordination of women 
plagues contemporary Christian ecumenism, and this is reflected in 
the responses to BEM. Anglican responses frankly admit that this 
issue threatens to divide their communion; only one Protestant 
church (Lutheran Church of Australia) in Volume II asserts its 
opposition to the ordination of women, and that “for biblical 
reasons” (p. 95). The majority of the other responses—Lutheran, 
Methodist, Reformed, and United Churches—state strongly that they 
will not retreat from the ordination of women for the sake of Chris¬ 
tian unity, often saying or implying that the churches which refuse 
to ordain women are discriminatory and lack a proper understanding 
of the liberating spirit of the gospel. 

The Bulgarian Orthodox Church’s response is much along the 
lines of the ROC’s. It states concisely that “The faith of the church 
through the ages includes the fulness of the holy scripture and holy 
Tradition as they had been handed down to us by the apostles. This 
faith of the church has been attested in its teaching, in (he works of 
its fathers and teachers, in the liturgy, in the saintly life especially of 
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its martyrs and confessors. This faith has found its conciliar 
expression and formulation in the dogmatic rulings of the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils” (p. 13). 

1. Baptismal terminology in J5EM—“sign,” “sacramental sign,” 
“rite,” “ethical orientation”—lacks a clear affirmation “of the sacra¬ 
mental character of the sacrament” (p. 16). 

2. “It is also inappropriate to speak about ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ ” 
since “it seems that the emphasis falls mainly, if not only, on the 
human nature of Jesus Christ. . . . ‘Lord Jesus Christ’ points out the 
truth about the two natures and their unity in the person of Jesus 
Christ” (p. 16). Here the BOC accurately perceives that there are 
profound christological differences among contemporary Christians 
which lie beneath the text of BEM. 

3. The impersonal form (“Baptized is . . .”) of the sacra¬ 
mental formula employed by the Orthodox Church, rather than 
the personal form (“I baptize . . .”), more appropriately emphasizes 
that “the true administrator of the sacrament is God himself’ (pp. 
16-17). 

4. BEM should make it unambiguous that the holy eucharist 
is a sacrament and should state as well the “miracle of the transfor¬ 
mation (metabole) of the consecrated gifts” (p. 17). 

5. “The anamnesis should be related directly to the action 
of the Holy Spirit because it is precisely through the Spirit that all 
Christ has accomplished once and forever is being actualized in the 
holy eucharist” (p. 18). 

6. “The holy eucharist is ecclesiological and can be celebrated 
only in the holy church,” and the church is “realized . . . through 
the eucharistic communion with its invisible Head” (pp. 18-19). 
Here the BOC rightly raises the important issue of the ecclesiological 
dimension of the Eucharist—not directly addressed by BEM. Accord¬ 
ingly, for the holy Eucharist to be “real, actual, and effective,” it 
may be celebrated “only by a cleric who belongs to the hierarchy of 
the church: a priest or bishop, through the sacrament of ministry 
and having the apostolic succession” (p. 19). 

7. Even though the Eucharist should be received frequently, 
the BOC cautions that there must be proper spiritual preparation: 
a penitent spirit, the sacrament of penitence, and the discipline of 
fasting (p. 19). 

8. Eucharistic communion is the “climax and crown” of ffie 
unity of all churches and Christians. “In addition to unity in the 
faith, it is necessary to have an ecclesiological unity and imity in 
the sacramental life, to which belongs also the correct understanding 
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of the dogmatic and sacramental character of the holy eucharist” 

(p.20). 

9. BEM never affirms that ministry is a “God-established 
blessed sacrament.” Indeed, “the apostles laid their hands on the 
chosen persons and transmitted to them the special gift ... the 
blessed gifts of the Holy Spirit to enable them to perform the 
specific sacramental ministry they had entrusted them with. In that 
way the hierarchical ministry in the church is a continuation of the 
apostolic ministry.” Thus in the church has been preserved “the 
charism of the priesthood through an uninterrupted succession of 
the apostolic ordination” (p. 21). This is “the main condition for 
the validity of the ministry as a sacrament” (p. 22). 

10. “It is hardly necessary to assure anybody that the Ortho¬ 
dox Church cannot and will not follow the example of the Protestant 
churches in the ordination of women. . . . There is in the church 
no other ministry in the sense of the priesthood except the ministry 
instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ and transmitted by the holy 
apostles through a successive ordination” (p. 23). 

The response of the Finnish Orthodox Church is more brief, 
restrained, and not as acute in delineating specific objections to BEM 
as the ROC and the BOC. The FOC particularly appreciates the 
sacramental orientation of BEM and its “return to the apostolic and 
patristic thinking in the church” (p. 25). Nevertheless, “some parts 
of the document include theological terminology, categories, and 
problematics of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches of the 
West,” and thus oftentimes “the way the common faith of the un¬ 
divided church is expressed is strange to us” (p. 25). 

1. The FOC echoes the responses of many traditional churches 
(not only the Orthodox) that “Instead of ‘believer’s baptism’ it would 
be better to speak of ‘the adult baptism.’... If we speak of believer’s 
baptism, there is always a danger not to see the Christological nature 
of baptism and to move to the area of anthropology and to speak 
of a person’s intellectual or spiritual abilities to co^ess the faith” 
(p. 26). 

2. The relation of baptism, the sacrament of chrismation, and 
the first communion “forming the initiation into membership of the 
church” should be more clearly articulated (p. 26). 

3. Like the ROC and the BOC, the FOC calls attention to 
the problematic terms of “sign” and “real presence,” observes that 
the “growing unanimity concerning eucharistic theology and prac¬ 
tice is not yet a sufficient reason for establishing intercommunion,” 
and recognizes that BEM is defective in its understanding of the 
sacramentality and the apostolic succession in ministry (pp. 27-28). 
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4. “The ministry cannot be based on functional arguments. 
The ministry is directly based on the will of Christ himself and is 
founded by him and thus the bishop (or the priest) is the icon of 
Christ and not only his representative. For this reason, the question 
of the opening of the ministry to women is not peripheral, but 
especially central” (p. 28). 

Seldom do the Protestant responses in Volume II proceed 
beyond the perimeters and problematics which appeared in Volume 
I. Nevertheless, we should call attention to one item which was 
raised by the United Methodist Church (USA)—but which is indica¬ 
tive of the thinking within other quarters of contemporary Christian 
communities—that “the masculine and male dominated vocabulary” 
in BEM “conveys a sexist image of God” (p. 197). “Masculine and 
male definitions clearly come from the patriarchal Semitic culture, 
but we do not think that they must be immutably normative for 
the language of worship, preaching and theology. . . . We have 
previously stated our strong commitment to the ordination of women. 
Now we urge most serious attention to those sexist flaws within the 
fabric of the church’s language which need to be mended” (p, 198). 

What Volumes I and II of the churches’ responses to BEM 
demonstrate is that, in comparison to the vagaries and theological 
eclectism of the Protestant denominations, the Orthodox Church, 
through the statements of the ROC, BOC and FOC, confesses an 
inherent unity in Christian faith and life which is unique in the 
Christian community today. While BEM articulates a considerable 
degree of convergence among the churches, the responses reveal 
that profound differences remain within the realms of baptism, 
eucharist and ministry. Moreover, other crucial issues lie beneath 
the surface, e.g., christology, language/terminology, the nature of 
biblical revelation, and the permanence of biblical anthropology and 
imagery. The sincerity and candor of the responses to BEM reveal 
that surely we have come a long way during the past generation, 
but at the same time, in order to realize the goal of authentic 
Christian unity, continued serious theological dialogue confronts 
us in the years ahead. 


—Fr James Jorgenson 
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Doulis, Thomas. Journeys to Orthodoxy: A Collection of Essays 

by Converts to Orthodox Christianity, Minneapolis: Light and 

Life Publishing. 1986. 165 pages, paperback. 

Orthodox mission, evangelism and proselytism in America are 
finally being accepted as an ecclesiastical science worthy of study 
and theology. With the printing of James Stamoolis’ Eastern Orthodox 
Mission Theology Today, a theology of mission is indeed being 
formulated. The work was already in process by the intentional 
Russian Orthodox mission to Alaska and by the more unplanned 
shifting of world population (the diaspora), but until this time it 
has lacked a theological framework to guide the specific actions 
being taken. Now we can find more publications from Orthodox 
concerning mission work and also more intentional efforts on the 
part of most North American jurisdictions in the fields of mission 
and evangelism. 

Journeys to Orthodoxy is certainly one of the products of the 
“Americanization” of Orthodoxy as well as the increased interest 
on the part of North American Orthodox in outreach. It is not a 
scientific study of converts and so offers no conclusions or trends 
in missionary efforts in America. It is, as it states, a simple collection 
of the stories of ten different people and their sojourn to becoming 
part of the Orthodox Body of Christ. The title is significant, because 
in fact all of these individuals were seeking something, and they 
found their way to Orthodoxy without the Church making any direct 
efforts to proselytize them. Iliis is a common pathway for Orthodox 
converts today and perhaps tells us the type of people we can attract 
to Orthodoxy: namely people who are actively seeking a historically 
based Christian faith. 

What the book does show is that people come to Orthodoxy for 
various reasons and that to some extent, our own efforts to make 
our Church more appealing to “Americans” or more accessible to 
the general population will only be successful to the extent that we 
find people who are actually looking for this modem Orthodoxy. 
For in fact, some people are attracted to the foreignness and 
mysticism of our Church and do not want Orthodoxy to become 
“Americanized.” It certainly would be hard to prove from this book 
that the Orthodox need to make any changes in order to attract 
more people to the Apostolic Faith. Zeal for growth, outreach, 
evangelism, or proselytizing does not seem to be part of the Orthodox 
attitude today. Yet perhaps that will change, and Orthodoxy will 
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take itself seriously again as the Church established by God’s Son 
for all peoples. 

I found the chapters by Gordon Walker of the Evangelical 
Orthodox Movement, and Fr Tom Avramis, to be especially worth 
reading. They offer much insight into how we can present Orthodoxy 
to the typical “American” Protestant Christian and even make the^ 
strongest claims to be the evangelical (scriptural) Church. Ef 
Avramis’ questioning of the very principles of Protestant movements 
such as Campus Crusade would be of special interest to any Orthodox 
person who hopes to present the Faith to typical American Chris¬ 
tians, and to answer the charge leveled against us that we are un- 
scriptural. 

Each of these essays offers insight into the motives of those who 
seek out Orthodoxy, and they can help us realize and develop our 
own strengths as the Chmrch, to bring the Faith to Americans. 

—Fr Theodore Bobosh 
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